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INTRODUCTION 


The  Program  of  Studies:  Senior  High  Schools  is 
primarily  a  description  of  the  expectations  for 
student  learning  at  the  senior  high  levels.  The 
content  of  the  program  of  studies  is  focused  on 
what  students  are  expected  to  know  and  be  able 
to  do  in  each  course  that  has  been  developed  for 
these  levels.  Basic  student  learning  resources 
are  also  listed. 

Though  the  program  is  outlined  as  separate 
courses,  organization  for  instruction  may  provide 
for  integration  of  two  or  more  courses. 
Integrating  across  subject  areas  and  providing 
ways  for  students  to  make  connections  enhances 
student  learning.  The  reporting  of  student 
progress  and  certification  of  student  learning 
should,  nevertheless,  be  in  terms  of  the 
expectations  of  each  course  as  outlined. 

For  guidelines  and  regulations  regarding  the 
credit  value  of  courses,  examinations  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  operation  of  a  senior  high 
school,  readers  are  referred  to  the  current  issue 
of  the  Guide  to  Education:  Senior  High  School 
Handbook.  Alberta  Education  also  produces  a 
variety  of  publications  to  support  programs  of 
study,  which  are  available  for  purchase  from  the 
Learning  Resources  Distributing  Centre, 
12360  -  142  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  T5L  4X9 
(Telephone  427-2767,  Fax  422-9750).  Basic  and 
support  student  learning  resources,  and 
authorized  teaching  resources,  are  listed  in  the 
Learning  Resources  Distributing  Centre's 
Buyers  Guide. 
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GOALS  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  ALBERTA 


INTRODUCTION 

The  following  statements  of  goals  direct 
education  in  Alberta's  schools.  These  goals  are 
the  basis  from  which  specific  learner 
expectations  for  various  programs  and  courses 
are  developed.  They  also  provide  an  important 
foundation  for  school  and  classroom  planning. 

Planning  of  learning  activities,  and  the  selection 
of  learning  resources,  should  be  based  not  only 
on  the  specific  learner  expectations  listed  in 
programs  of  study,  but  also  on  the  larger  intent 
of  those  programs,  as  reflected  in  the  goals. 
Local  approaches  used  in  delivering  the  program 
are  critical  to  achievement  of  these  goals  adopted 
for  Alberta  by  order  of  the  Minister,  pursuant  to 
section  25(l)(f)  of  the  School  Act. 


GOALS  OF  EDUCATION 


•  develop  skills  for  effective  utilization  of 
financial  resources  and  leisure  time  and  for 
constructive  involvement  in  community 
endeavours 

•  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  role  of  the 
family  in  society 

•  develop  an  interest  in  cultural  and 
recreational  pursuits 

•  develop  a  commitment  to  the  careful  use  of 
natural  resources  and  to  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the  physical 
environment 

•  develop  a  sense  of  purpose  in  life  and  ethical 
or  spiritual  values  which  respect  the  worth  of 
the  individual,  justice,  fair  play  and 
fundamental  rights,  responsibilities  and 
freedoms. 


Achievement  of  the  broader  goals  of  education 
must  be  viewed  as  a  shared  responsibility  of  the 
community.  Maximum  learning  occurs  when  the 
efforts  and  expectations  of  various  agencies 
affecting  children  complement  each  other. 
Recognizing  the  learning  that  has  or  has  not 
occurred  through  various  community  influences, 
among  which  the  home  is  most  important,  the 
school  will  strive  to: 

•  develop  intellectual  curiosity  and  a  desire  for 
lifelong  learning 

•  develop  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people  of 
varying  backgrounds,  beliefs  and  lifestyles 

•  develop  a  sense  of  community  responsibility 
which  embraces  respect  for  law  and 
authority,  public  and  private  property,  and 
the  rights  of  others 

•  develop  self-discipline,  self-understanding, 
and  a  positive  self-concept  through  realistic 
appraisal  of  one's  capabilities  and 
limitations 


The  ultimate  aim  of  education  is  to  develop  the 
abilities  of  the  individual  in  order  to  fulfill 
personal  aspirations  while  making  a  positive 
contribution  to  society. 


GOALS  OF  SCHOOLING 

Schooling,  as  part  of  education,  accepts  primary 
and  distinctive  responsibility  for  specific  goals 
basic  to  the  broader  goals  of  education. 
Programs  and  activities  shall  be  planned,  taught 
and  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  these  specific  goals 
in  order  that  students: 

•  develop  competencies  in  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  listening  and  viewing 

•  acquire  basic  knowledge  and  develop  skills 
and  attitudes  in  mathematics,  the  practical 
and  fine  arts,  the  sciences  and  the  social 
studies  (including  history  and  geography), 
with  appropriate  local,  national  and 
international  emphasis  in  each 


•  develop  an  appreciation  for  tradition  and  the 
ability  to  understand  and  respond  to  change 
as  it  occurs  in  personal  life  and  in  society 
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•  develop  the  learning  skills  of  finding, 
organizing,  analyzing  and  applying 
information  in  a  constructive  and  objective 
manner 

•  acquire  knowledge  and  develop  skills, 
attitudes  and  habits  which  contribute  to 
physical,  mental  and  social  well-being 

•  develop  an  understanding  of  the  meaning, 
responsibilities,  and  benefits  of  active 
citizenship  at  the  local,  national  and 
international  levels 

•  acquire  knowledge  and  develop  skills, 
attitudes  and  habits  required  to  respond  to 
the  opportunities  and  expectations  of  the 
world  of  work. 

Because  the  above  goals  are  highly  interrelated, 
each  complementing  and  reinforcing  the  others, 
priority  ranking  among  them  is  not  suggested.  It 
is  recognized  that  in  sequencing  learning 
activities  for  students,  some  goals  are 
emphasized  earlier  than  others;  however,  in 
relation  to  the  total  years  of  schooling,  they  are 
of  equal  importance. 

In  working  toward  the  attainment  of  its  goals, 
the  school  will  strive  for  excellence.  However, 
the  degree  of  individual  achievement  also 
depends  on  student  ability  and  motivation  as 
well  as  support  from  the  home.  Completion  of 
diploma  requirements  is  expected  to  provide  the 
graduate  with  basic  preparation  for  lifelong 
learning.  Dependent  on  program  choices,  the 
diploma  also  enables  job  entry  or  further  formal 
study. 
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DESIRABLE  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Children  inhabit  schools  for  a  significant  portion 
of  their  lives.  Each  day,  in  their  relationship 
with  fellow  students,  teachers  and  other  adults 
who  are  in  the  school,  children  are  exposed  to  a 
complex  combination  of  influences,  some 
deliberate  and  others  incidental.  In  Canada,  the 
common  pattern  of  attitudes  derives  from  many 
sources,  cultural,  religious,  ethnic  and  legal. 
Public  schools  exist  within  this  culture  and  it  is 
from  this  culture  that  the  schools'  dominant 
values  emerge. 

The  school,  as  the  site  of  a  child's  formal 
education,  is  not  the  sole  or  even  dominant 
determiner  of  student  attitudes.  Other  important 
sources  of  influence  include  the  home,  the  church, 
the  media,  and  the  community.  Educators  alone 
cannot,  and  must  not,  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  moral,  ethical  and  spiritual  development 
of  their  students.  They  do,  however,  play  a 
significant  role  in  support  of  other  institutions. 
The  actions  of  teachers  and  the  activities  that 
take  place  in  schools  contribute  in  a  major  way  to 
the  formation  of  attitudes. 


Parents  and  other  groups  in  society  clearly  expect 
teachers  to  encourage  the  growth  of  certain 
positive  attitudes  in  students.  These  attitudes 
are  thought  of  as  being  the  prerequisites  to  the 
development  of  essential  personal  characteristics. 
For  the  guidance  of  all,  the  following  list  has  been 
prepared.  The  list  is  not  a  definitive  one,  nor  are 
the  items  ranked,  but,  rather,  the  list  is  a 
compilation  of  the  more  important  attributes  that 
schools  ought  to  foster. 

The  Alberta  community  lives  with  a  conviction 
that  human  beings  are  unique  and  are  uniquely 
related  to  their  world.  Generally,  but  not 
universally,  this  expresses  itself  spiritually, 
through  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  (e.g.,  God). 
Ethical/moral  characteristics,  intellectual 
characteristics,  and  social/personal 
characteristics  must  be  treated  in  a  way  that 
recognizes  this  reality  and  respects  the  positive 
contribution  of  this  belief  to  our  community. 


ETHICAL/MORAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Respectful 

Responsible 

Fair/just 
Tolerant 

Honest 

Kind 
Forgiving 


-  has  respect  for  the  opinions  and  rights  of  others,  and  for 
property. 

-  accepts  responsibility  for  own  actions;  discharges  duties  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

-  behaves  in  an  open,  consistent  and  equitable  manner. 

-  is  sensitive  to  other  points  of  view,  but  able  to  reject  extreme 
or  unethical  positions;  free  from  undue  bias  and  prejudice. 

-  is  truthful,  sincere,  possessing  integrity;  free  from  fraud  or 
deception. 

-  is  generous,  compassionate,  understanding,  considerate. 

-  is  conciliatory,  excusing;  ceases  to  feel  resentment  toward 
someone. 


Committed  to  democratic  ideals 


Loyal 


-  displays  behaviour  consistent  with  the  principles  inherent  in 
the  social,  legal  and  political  institutions  of  this  country. 

-  is  dependable,  faithful;  devoted  to  friends,  family  and  country. 
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INTELLECTUAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Open-minded 


Thinks  critically 

Intellectually  curious 

Creative 

Pursues  excellence 

Appreciative 


-  delays  judgments  until  evidence  is  considered,  and  listens  to 
other  points  of  view. 

-  analyzes  the  pros  and  cons;  explores  for  and  considers 
alternatives  before  reaching  a  decision. 

-  is  inquisitive,   inventive,   self-initiated;   searches  for 
knowledge. 

-  expresses  self  in  an  original  but  constructive  manner;  seeks 
new  solutions  to  problems  and  issues. 

-  has  internalized  the  need  for  doing  his  or  her  best  in  every 
field  of  endeavour. 

-  recognizes  aesthetic  values;   appreciates  intellectual 
accomplishments  and  the  power  of  human  strivings. 


SOCIAL/PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Cooperative  -  works  with  others  to  achieve  common  aims 

Accepting  -   is  willing  to  accept  others  as  equals. 

Conserving 


Industrious 


-  behaves  responsibly  toward  the  environment  and  the 
resources  therein. 

-  applies  self  diligently,  without  supervision. 


Possesses  a  strong  sense  of  self- worth    -   is  confident  and  self-reliant;  believes  in  own  ability  and 

worth. 


Persevering 
Prompt 

Neat 

Attentive 
Unselfish 
Mentally  and  physically  fit 


-  pursues  goals  in  spite  of  obstacles. 

-  is  punctual;  completes  assigned  tasks  on  time. 

-  organizes  work  in  an  orderly  manner;  pays  attention  to 
personal  appearance. 

-  is  alert  and  observant;  listens  carefully. 

-  is  charitable,  dedicated  to  humanitarian  principles. 

-  possesses  a  healthy,  sound  attitude  toward  life;  seeks  and 
maintains  an  optimum  level  of  bodily  health. 


XI 
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RELIGIOUS  AND  PATRIOTIC  INSTRUCTION 


There  is  one  section  in  the  School  Act  which 
has  to  do  with  religious  and  patriotic 
instruction.  It  is  reproduced  here  for  the 
information  of  teachers  and  administrators. 

SECTION  33(1)  A  board  may 

(a)  prescribe  religious  instruction  to  be 
offered  to  its  students; 

(b)  prescribe  religious  exercises  for  its 
students; 

(c)  prescribe  patriotic  instruction  to  be 
offered  to  its  students; 

(d)  prescribe  patriotic  exercises  for  its 
students; 

(e)  permit  persons  other  than  teachers  to 
provide  religious  instruction  to  its 
students. 


(2)  Where  a  teacher  or  other  person  providing 
religious  or  patriotic  instruction  receives  a 
written  request  signed  by  a  parent  of  a  student 
that  the  student  be  excluded  from  religious  or 
patriotic  instruction  or  exercises,  or  both,  the 
teacher  or  other  person  shall  permit  the 
student 

(a)  to  leave  the  classroom  or  place  where  the 
instruction  or  exercises  are  taking  place 
for  the  duration  of  the  instruction  or 
exercises,  or 

(b)  to  remain  in  the  classroom  or  place 
without  taking  part  in  the  instruction  or 
exercises. 

1988  cS-3.1  s33;  1990  c36  sl6 


COMMON  ESSENTIAL  LEARNINGS 


The  Secondary  Education  in  Alberta  policy 
statement,  June  1985  (p.  14)  states: 

The  intellectual  purpose  of  the  secondary 
school  should  be  emphasized  by  providing 
opportunities  for  all  students  to  acquire  basic 
communication  and  computation  skills  and 
to  develop  analytical,  creative,  and  critical 
thought  processes.  These  skills  must  be 
integrated  across  all  subject  areas.  A 
continuum  of  general  concepts,  skills  and 
attitudes  necessary  for  developing  students' 
thinking  skills  will  be  integrated  across  the 
curriculum,  from  elementary  education  to 
the  end  of  secondary  education. 

In  Vision  for  the  nineties  ...  a  plan  of  action 
emphasis  is  placed  on  ensuring  that  all 
students  develop  strong  basic  skills  including 
mathematics,  interpersonal         and 

communication  skills,  such  as  speaking, 


debating,  spelling  and  writing.  Students  should 
also  be  helped  to  develop  conceptual,  analytical, 
critical  and  creative  thinking  skills,  learn  how  to 
learn,  and  apply  these  skills  in  everyday  life. 
These  skills  would  provide  a  sound  foundation  for 
higher  level  skill  development  required  by  all 
students  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

Further  information  regarding  thinking  skills  is 
provided  in  Teaching  Thinking:  Enhancing 
Learning,  1990  and  Teaching  Skillful  Thinking: 
A  Staff  Development  Program  for  Educators, 
1986,  which  includes  videotapes,  with 
background  readings  and  suggested  workshop 
activities.  These  resources  are  available  for 
purchase  from  the  Learning  Resources 
Distributing  Centre,  12360  -  142  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  T5L  4X9  (Telephone 
427-2767,  Fax  422-9750). 
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LEARNING  RESOURCES 


POLICY 

Alberta  Education  selects,  acquires,  develops, 
produces,  translates  and  authorizes  the  best 
possible  instructional  materials  for  the 
implementation  of  approved  programs  of  study. 


LEARNING  RESOURCE  CATEGORIES 

In  terms  of  provincial  policy,  learning  resources 
are  those  print,  non-print  and  electronic  software 
materials  used  by  teachers  or  students  to 
facilitate  teaching  and  learning.  Many  learning 
resources,  both  publisher  developed  and  teacher 
made,  are  available  for  use  in  implementing 
senior  high  school  programs.  Decisions  about 
the  selection  and  use  of  resources  are  a  local 
matter  and  should  take  into  account  the  student 
skill  levels,  interests,  motivations  and  stages  of 
development. 

Alberta  Education  authorizes  learning  resources 
in  three  categories: 

•  basic  student  learning  resources 

•  support  student  learning  resources 

•  authorized  teaching  resources. 

Authorization  indicates  that  the  resources  meet 
high  standards  and  can  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  the  goals  of  the  program. 
However,  the  authorization  of  resources  does  not 
require  their  use  in  program  delivery. 


In  exceptional  circumstances,  a  teacher  resource 
may  be  given  basic  status. 


Support  Student  Learning  Resources 

Support  learning  resources  are  those  student 
learning  resources  authorized  by  Alberta 
Education  to  assist  in  addressing  some  of  the 
learner  expectations  of  course(s)  or  components 
of  course(s);  or  to  assist  in  meeting  the  learning 
expectations  across  two  or  more  grade  levels, 
subject  areas  or  programs  as  outlined  in  the 
provincial  programs  of  study.  These  may  include 
any  resource  format,  such  as  print,  computer 
software,  manipulatives  or  video. 


Authorized  Teaching  Resources 

Authorized  teaching  resources  are  those 
teaching  resources  produced  externally  to 
Alberta  Education  (for  example,  by  publishers) 
that  have  been  reviewed  by  Alberta  Education, 
found  to  meet  the  criteria  of  review  and  to  be  the 
best  available  resources  to  support  the 
implementation  of  programs  of  study  and 
courses,  and  the  attainment  of  the  goals  of 
education;  they  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Minister.  Teaching  resources  produced  as 
service  documents  by  Alberta  Education,  such  as 
teacher  resource  manuals  (TRMs),  diagnostic 
programs  and  monographs,  are  authorized  by 
definition. 


Basic  Student  Learning  Resources 

Basic  learning  resources  are  those  student 
learning  resources  authorized  by  Alberta 
Education  as  the  most  appropriate  for  addressing 
the  majority  of  learner  expectations  of  the 
course(s),  substantial  components  of  the 
course(s),  or  the  most  appropriate  for  meeting 
general  learner  expectations  across  two  or  more 
grade  levels,  subject  areas  or  programs  as 
outlined  in  provincial  programs  of  study.  These 
may  include  any  resource  format,  such  as  print, 
computer  software,  manipulatives  or  video. 


AVAILABILITY 

Most  authorized  resources  are  available  for 
purchase  from  the  Learning  Resources 
Distributing  Centre,  12360  -  142  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  T5L  4X9,  (Telephone 
427-2767,  Fax  422-9750). 

Resources  are  listed  in  the  Learning  Resources 
Distributing  Centre's  Buyers  Guide. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


CONTENTS 

Business  Education  [general] 
Accounting  10-20-30 
Basic  Business  20-30 
Computer  Processing  10-20-30 
Law  20-30 
Marketing  20-30 
Office  Procedures  20-30 
Shorthand  20-30 
Typewriting  10-20-30 
Business  Education  10-20-30 
Computer  Literacy  10 


Career  and  Technology  Studies  (CTS) 
Senior  High  School  Implementation 

Business  Education,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education,  Work  Experience,  and 
Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  courses  will  be  replaced  by  the  provincial 
implementation  of  Career  and  Technology  Studies  (CTS)  strands  in  the  1997-98  school 
year. 


( 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


CONTENTS 

Home  Economics  [general] 
Clothing  and  Textiles  10-20-30 
Food  Studies  10-20-30 
Personal  Living  Skills  10-20-30 


Career  and  Technology  Studies  (CTS) 
Senior  High  School  Implementation 

Business  Education,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education,  Work  Experience,  and 
Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  courses  will  be  replaced  by  the  provincial 
implementation  of  Career  and  Technology  Studies  (CTS)  strands  in  the  1997-98  school 
year. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


CONTENTS 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  [general] 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  10-20-30  SERIES 
GENERAL  COURSES 

Drafting  10-20 

Industrial  Education  10-20-30 
Agriculture  10-20-30 
Production  Science  30 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  12-22-32  SERIES 
CAREER  FIELDS 

Construction  and  Fabrication 


Building  Construction  12 
Building  Construction  22a 
Building  Construction  22b 
Building  Construction  22c 
Building  Construction  32a 
Building  Construction  32b 
Building  Construction  32c 
Machine  Shop  12 
Machine  Shop  22a 
Machine  Shop  22b 
Machine  Shop  22c 
Machine  Shop  32a 
Machine  Shop  32b 
Machine  Shop  32c 
Piping  12 
Piping  22a 
Piping  22b 
Piping  22c 
Piping  32a 
Piping  32b 
Piping  32c 


Sheet  Metal  12 
Sheet  Metal  22a 
Sheet  Metal  22b 
Sheet  Metal  22c 
Sheet  Metal  32a 
Sheet  Metal  32b 
Sheet  Metal  32c 
Welding  12 
Welding  22a 
Welding  22b 
Welding  22c 
Welding  32a 
Welding  32b 
Welding  32c 

Electricity-Electronics 

Electricity-Electronics  12 
Electricity  22a 
Electricity  22b 
Electricity  22c 
Electricity  32a 
Electricity  32b 
Electricity  32c 


Career  and  Technology  Studies  (CTS) 
Senior  High  School  Implementation 

Business  Education,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education,  Work  Experience,  and 
Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  courses  will  be  replaced  by  the  provincial 
implementation  of  Career  and  Technology  Studies  (CTS)  strands  in  the  1997-98  school 
year. 


Electronics  22a 
Electronics  22b 
Electronics  22c 
Electronics  32a 
Electronics  32b 
Electronics  32c 

Graphic  Communications 

Drafting  12 
Drafting  22a 
Drafting  22b 
Drafting  22c 
Drafting  32a 
Drafting  32b 
Drafting  32c 

Visual  Communications  12 
Visual  Communications  22a 
Visual  Communications  22b 
Visual  Communications  22c 
Visual  Communications  32a 
Visual  Communications  32b 
Visual  Communications  32c 
Graphic  Arts  22a 
Graphic  Arts  22b 
Graphic  Arts  22c 
Graphic  Arts  32a 
Graphic  Arts  32b 
Graphic  Arts  32c 

Horticulture 

Horticulture  12 
Horticulture  22a 
Horticulture  22b 
Horticulture  22c 
Horticulture  32a 
Horticulture  32b 
Horticulture  32c 


Mechanics 

Mechanics  12 
Related  Mechanics  22a 
Related  Mechanics  22b 
Related  Mechanics  22c 
Related  Mechanics  32a 
Related  Mechanics  32b 
Related  Mechanics  32c 
Automotives  22a 
Automotives  22b 
Automotives  22c 
Automotives  32a 
Automotives  32b 
Automotives  32c 
Auto  Body  12 
Auto  Body  22a 
Auto  Body  22b 
Auto  Body  22c 
Auto  Body  32a 
Auto  Body  32b 
Auto  Body  32c 

Personal  Services 

Beauty  Culture  12 
Beauty  Culture  22a 
Beauty  Culture  22b 
Beauty  Culture  22c 
Beauty  Culture  32a 
Beauty  Culture  32b 
Beauty  Culture  32c 
Beauty  Culture  32d 
Food  Preparation  12 
Food  Preparation  22a 
Food  Preparation  22b 
Food  Preparation  22c 
Food  Preparation  32a 
Food  Preparation  32b 
Food  Preparation  32c 
Food  Preparation  32d 
Health  Services  12 
Health  Services  22 
Health  Services  32a 
Health  Services  32b 


OTHER  COURSES 


CONTENTS 

Special  Projects  10-20-30 
Work  Experience  15-25-35* 


•Career  and  Technology  Studies  (CTS) 
Senior  High  School  Implementation 

Business  Education,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education,  Work  Experience,  and 
Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  courses  will  be  replaced  by  the  provincial 
implementation  of  Career  and  Technology  Studies  (CTS)  strands  in  the  1997-98  school 
year. 


PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


CONTENTS 

Health  and  Personal  Development  10 

Career  and  Life  Management  20 

Occupations  10 

Physical  Education  10-20-30 

Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  10* 


•Career  and  Technology  Studies  (CTS) 
Senior  High  School  Implementation 

Business  Education,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education,  Work  Experience,  and 
Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  courses  will  be  replaced  by  the  provincial 
implementation  of  Career  and  Technology  Studies  (CTS)  strands  in  the  1997-98  school 
year. 


FINE  ARTS 


CONTENTS 

Art  [general] 

Art  10-20-30 

Art  11-21-31 

Drama  10-20-30 

Choral  Music  10-20-30 

General  Music  10-20-30 

Instrumental  Music  10-20-30 


GENERAL  MUSIC 
10-20-30 


A.      PROGRAM  RATIONALE  AND  PHILOSOPHY 


OVERVIEW 

General  Music  Program  Description 

Senior  high  school  General  Music  10-20-30  is  a 
sequence  of  courses  for  students  who  are 
interested  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  musical 
experiences  within  a  nonperformance-based 
environment  but  not  interested  in  specializing  in 
choral  or  instrumental  performance.  General 
Music  10, 20  and  30  are  offered  for  3  or  5  credits. 

Required  and  Elective  Components 

Each  general  music  course  includes  required  and 
elective  components: 

•  The  required  component  in  each  of  the  three 
levels  of  General  Music  10-20-30  includes 
two  modules: 

-     Theory:  Elements  and  Structures 
Music  Making. 

•  The  elective  component  in  each  course 
consists  of  one  level  of  one  module,  if  the 
student  is  taking  a  3-credit  course;  and  one 
level  of  each  of  three  modules,  if  the  student 
is  taking  a  5-credit  course.  These  modules 
may  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  student  and 
teacher  interest. 

For  example,  General  Music  10,  for  5  credits, 
consists  of  Theory:  Elements  and  Structures, 
Level  1;  Music  Making,  Level  1;  and  three  other 
Level  1  or  single-level  modules. 


Each  module  contains  the  knowledge,  skills  and 
attitudes  that  most  students  can  achieve  in 
25  hours  of  instruction. 

Some  modules  are  developed  in  a  three-level 
sequence.  In  these  cases,  the  preceding  level  is 
prerequisite  to  the  succeeding  one. 

The  program  modules  are: 

Required  Components 

•  Theory:  Elements  and  Structures 

Levels  1,  2, 3 

•  Music  Making 

Levels  1,  2,  3. 

Elective  Components 

•  Composition 

Levels  1,  2,  3 

•  History  of  Western  Music 

Levels  1,  2,  3 

•  Music  and  Technology 

Levels  1,  2,  3 

•  World  Music 

Levels  1,  2, 3 

•  Careers  in  Music 

•  Jazz  Appreciation 

•  Popular  Music. 
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Module  sequencing  for  General  Music  10-20-30 
is  not  prescribed.  Modules  may  be  taught  in  a 
linear  manner  in  any  order,  concurrently, 
integrated,  or  in  any  fashion  that  the  teacher 
feels  appropriate.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  completion  of  the  linear  expectations  for  each 
module,  with  a  focus  on  the  fundamental  nature 
of  the  two  required  modules;  Theory:  Elements 
and  Structures;  and  Music  Making. 

The  following  are  some  possible  module 
scheduling  sequences: 

1.  Complete  each  module  in  linear  sequence, 
starting  with  required  and  proceeding 
through  elective  components;  i.e., 


Theory-* 

Music  Making  — ► 

Elective  1  — > 

Elective  2  -» 

Elective  3 

2.  Complete  each  elective  module  in  linear 
sequence,  and  incorporate  the  required 
modules  concurrently  throughout  each 
course;  i.e., 


Theory:  Elements  and  Structures 

i 

r                            1 

1 

Elective  1— ► 

Elective  2 -► 

Elective  3 

i 

i                            i 

i                       i 

i 

Music  Making 

Offer  all  modules  in  an  integrated, 
simultaneous  package,  completing  the 
expectations  for  one  module  as  they 
correspond  to  the  expectations  of  another; 
i.e., 


Theory:  Elements  and  Structures 

i 

Music  Making 

Elective  1 

w 

Elective  2 

w 

1 

f                      Elective  3 

W 

4.  Offer  all  elective  modules  in  an 
individualized  approach.  Each  student 
chooses  modules  that  correspond  to  his  or  her 


interest  and  background.  Depending  on  the 
activity,  required  modules  could  also  be 
offered  as  independent  study. 

Although  the  choice  of  strategies  depends  on 
teacher  expertise,  student  interest,  resource 
availability  and  facilities;  strategy  2  and 
strategy  3  will  provide  the  student  with  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  transfer  and  apply 
knowledge  and  skills  among  modules  as  they 
are  learned. 

Within  each  module  the  order  of  the  Specific 
Learner  Expectations  is  not  meant  to  be 
prescriptive.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  time  the 
student  completes  the  module  all  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  attitudes  will  have  been  achieved. 


RATIONALE 

The  fine  arts  embrace  art,  drama  and  music 
without  obscuring  their  uniqueness.  Each  has  a 
body  of  content,  partly  derived  from  tradition 
and  partly  developed  from  the  insights  and 
interests  of  those  involved.  Each  has  its  own 
mode  of  expression  and  makes  its  own 
contribution  to  society,  necessitating  the 
inclusion  of  the  arts  as  separate  subject  areas  in 
the  school  program. 

There  are  fundamental  principles  that  apply  to 
all  three.  Specifically,  the  student  is  involved  as 
a  performer,  a  listener,  a  critic,  a  consumer,  a 
historian,  a  creator,  and  a  composer.  Through 
the  grades,  an  articulated  fine  arts  program 
should  enhance  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
expression  and  intuitive  response.  The  maturing 
student  learns  to  appreciate,  to  understand,  to 
create,  and  to  criticize  with  discrimination  the 
products  of  the  mind,  the  voice,  the  hand  and  the 
body. 


PHILOSOPHY 

The  systematic  development  of  musical  skills, 
knowledge  and  perception  contributes  to  the 
total  development  of  the  individual.  Music  is 
accessible  to  all,  and  as  students  become 
sensitive  to  its  expressive  elements,  they  may 
develop  insight  into  human  feelings.  Music 
education  should  begin  at  an  early  age,  be 
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continuous,  and  encourage  creative  expression 
|  through  performance,  listening  and  composition. 

The  sense  of  meaning  in  music  can  be  developed 
by  the  student  as: 


Performer 

Performance  is  an  active  process  involving  the 
development  and  application  of  musical  skills, 
knowledge  and  perceptions.  In  the  General 
Music  10-20-30  Program  of  Studies, 
"performance"  is  integrated  through  the 
required  Music  Making  modules. 


Listener,  Critic,  Consumer,  Historian 

These  experiences  develop  an  understanding  of 
music  and  musicians  of  the  past  and  present. 


Composer 

The  organization  of  the  elements  of  music  into  an 
intrinsically  satisfying  composition  generates 
aesthetic  creativity  and  perception. 
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B.  GENERAL  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 


The  General  Music  10-20-30  program  is 
designed  to  help  students  develop  competencies 
and  strive  for  excellence  in  the  following 
categories. 


PERFORMING/LISTENING 

•  develop  understanding  of  the  elements  and 
structures  of  music  as  they  apply  to  music 
making  and  listening 

•  develop  the  ability  to  make  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  judgments  based  on  critical 
listening  and  analysis. 


CREATING 

•  develop  additional  avenues  of  self-expression 
through  interpretation,  improvisation, 
arranging  and  composing. 


RESEARCHING 

•  develop  a  knowledge  of  music  history  and 
literature  and  their  relationship  to  world 
history 

•  develop  awareness  of  the  applications  of 
music  in  our  society  with  respect  to  music 
careers,  and  avocational  and  leisure  uses 

•  develop  an  understanding  of  the  music  of 
world  cultures. 


VALUING 

•  grow  in  the  appreciation,  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  music  as  a  source  of  personal 
fulfillment 

•  develop  an  appreciation  of  human  values  as 
they  are  recorded  in  great  musical  works 

•  continue  developing  an  appreciation  of  the 
creative  process  in  music 


•     develop  an  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
uniqueness  of  music  in  all  its  variety. 


ATTITUDES 

Positive  attitudes  are  fostered  by  success  in 
singing,  playing,  reading,  creating,  valuing  and 
listening  to  music.  Throughout  General  Music 
10-20-30,  students  will  be  encouraged  to: 

•  value  the  uniqueness  of  music  as  a 
communication  skill 

•  appreciate  fine  arts  as  a  form  of  personal 
enrichment,  entertainment  and  self- 
expression 

•  appreciate  human  values  in  great  music  as 
they  are  recorded  in  literature 

•  develop  positive,  realistic  self-images 
through  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
themselves,  with  their  strengths  and  their 
limitations 

•  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  social  value  of 
group  music  making 

•  continue  developing  their  creative  abilities, 
and  use  them  in  a  constructive  manner  to 
contribute  to  society  and  personal 
satisfaction 

•  appreciate  creativity  as  exhibited  in  all  areas 
of  human  endeavour 

•  appreciate  the  role  music  can  play  as  a 
life-enriching  leisure  activity 

•  value  the  necessity  of  learning  throughout 
life 

•  develop  a  sense  of  purpose  in  life,  and  joy  in 
living 

•  appreciate  the  contributions  music  has  made 
in  our  cultural  heritage  and  civilization 
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•  appreciate  the  role  that  music  plays  in 
serving  human  needs 

•  appreciate  the  expressive  qualities  of  music 
so  as  to  improve  the  chances  of  having  an 
increasingly  dynamic  aesthetic  experience. 
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C.  SPECIFIC  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 


THEORY:  ELEMENTS  AND  STRUCTURES—  LEVELS  1, 2, 3 


Theory:  Elements  and  Structures  affect  every 
area  of  musical  understanding,  appreciation, 
performance  and  composition.  The  theoretical 
foundations  of  music  supplement  the  study  of 
music  history,  as  well  as  facilitate  performance 
practice.  Through  an  understanding  of  the 
elements  and  structures  of  music,  students 
develop  listening  skills  that  increase  their 
appreciation  of  all  musical  experiences. 


Each  level  in  Theory:  Elements  and  Structures 
is  divided  into  three  sections:  A.  Focused 
Listening;  B.  Theory  and  Notation;  and  C.  Ear 
Training.  Focused  Listening  concentrates  on 
the  elements  of  music  and  how  these  elements 
are  dealt  with  by  musicians.  Theory  and 
Notation  looks  at  the  underlying  organization 
of  music  in  a  theoretical  and  notated  form.  Ear 
Training  consists  of  specific  exercises  designed 
to  build  up  an  increased  aural  awareness  of 
what  musical  sounds  are  being  heard. 


SPECIFIC  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 

A.  Focused  Listening 

B.  Theory  and  Notation 

C.  Ear  Training 

Legend:    —  Indicates  the  level  at  which  the  expectation  is  introduced. 

-  —  —  Indicates  ongoing  use  and/or  development  of  the  expectation. 
▼  Lifelong  learning. 


A.   Focused  Listening 

Melody 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  term 
melody 

•  identify  by  timbre  and/or  pitch  the  source  of 
the  melody  in  a  given  example  of  music 

•  discuss  the  shape  and  structure  of  a  specific 
melody;  e.g.,  ascending,  descending,  leaps, 
scalewise  motion 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  a  musical 
cadence  and  aurally  recognize  it  in  a  musical 
example 

•  recognize  the  use  of  motives  and  themes  in  a 
musical  example 

•  identify  a  melody  when  it  is  subjected  to 
compositional  devices,  such  as  inversion  and 
augmentation. 


Level  1 


Level  3 


Theory:  Elements  and  Structures 
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Level  1 


Harmony 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  term 
harmony 

•  define  and  aurally  recognize  the  terms 
consonance  and  dissonance 

•  recognize,  aurally,  when  a  chord  changes;  for 
example,  from  I  to  IV,  or  from  IV  to  V 

•  recognize,  aurally,  the  differences  in  harmonic 
style  used  in  major  historical  periods  of  music. 

Rhythm 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  term 
rhythm 

•  define  the  terms  tempo,  meter  and  duration 

•  recognize,  aurally;  duple,  triple  and  compound 
meters 

•  define  and  aurally  recognize  syncopation. 
Timbre 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  term 
timbre 

•  discuss  the  timbral  differences  between  two 
instruments,  such  as  the  clarinet  and  the 
trumpet 

•  compare  and  contrast  the  timbres  resulting 
from  the  blending  of  different  instruments, 
such  as  brass  versus  strings;  or  solo  versus  full 
orchestra  (tutti). 

Form 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  term 
form 

•  recognize  and  discuss  musical  elements  that 
repeat,  and  musical  elements  that  contrast 

•  recognize  and  compare  binary  and  ternary 
forms 


Level  2 


Level  3 
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Theory:  Elements  and  Structures 


Level  1 


•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following 
forms: 

theme  and  variations 
canon 

sonata-allegro 
fugue. 

Texture 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  term 
texture 

•  describe  the  relationship  between  melody  and 
accompaniment  in  a  specific  musical  example 

•  define  and  aurally  recognize  monophonic, 
homophonic  and  polyphonic  textures. 

Dynamics 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  term 
dynamics 

•  describe  and  discuss  the  dynamics  used  in  a 
given  musical  example 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  crescendo, 
decrescendo,  accent,  forte,  mezzo-forte, 
mezzo-piano,  piano. 

Style 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  term 
style 

•  recognize  aurally  the  way  that  different  genres, 
such  as  pop,  Classical  and  jazz,  use  the 
elements  of  music 

•  describe  and  aurally  recognize  the  way 
different  historical  periods,  such  as  Classical 
and  Romantic,  use  the  elements  of  music. 


Level  2 


Level  3 


Theory:  Elements  and  Structures 
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B.    Theory  and  Notation 


The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  staff,  bass 
clef  and  treble  clef 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  time 
signature  and  key  signature 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following 
time  signatures: 

4     3     2     6 

4     4     4     8 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  rhythms  in 
4     3     and     2,  using  the  following  rhythmic 
4     4  4 

elements,  in  any  combination: 

J.JJ.tJ,- 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  rhythms  in 
4     3     and     2,  using  the  following  new 

4     4  4 

rhythmic  elements,  in  any  combination: 

JJJl.lMl.JJ,- 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  rhythms  in 
4     3     and      2,  using  the  following  new 

4     4  4 

rhythmic  elements,  in  any  combination: 

sm,m,m,m 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  rhythms  in 
6  time,  using  the  following  rhythmic  elements, 
8 

in  any  combination: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  rhythms  in 
6  time,  using  the  following  new  rhythmic 

8 

elements,  in  any  combination: 

Jl.J.  (J.J.) 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  rhythms  in 
6  time,  using  the  following  new  rhythmic 

8 

elements,  in  any  combination: 

7jj ,  m  jj  ,  jj  7 


Level  1 


Level  2 


Level  3 
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Theory:  Elements  and  Structures 


Level  1 


•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  rhythms  in  (J) 
time,  using  the  following  rhythmic  elements,  in 
any  combination: 

J.JJ.- 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  rhythms  in  (t 
time,  using  the  following  new  rhythmic 
elements,  in  any  combination: 

..-.JJJJ.JJJ.J.J 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  rhythms  in  (j) 
time,  using  the  following  new  rhythmic 
elements,  in  any  combination: 

JXD,JJ],J]J,lJi 

•  identify  notes  in  the  treble  and  bass  clef,  also 
include  ledger  lines,  accidentals 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  whole  steps, 
and  perform  examples  on  the  piano  keyboard 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  function 
of  sharps,  flats  and  accidentals 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the 
construction  of  the  major  scale 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  all  major 
scales 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the 
construction  of  the  dorian,  mixolydian  and 
Phrygian  modes 

•  identify  all  major  key  signatures 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  circle  of 
fifths 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the 
construction  of  the  three  forms  of  the  minor 
scale 

•  compose  and  play  a  melody. 


Level  2 


Level  3 


> 


Theory:  Elements  and  Structures 
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C.    Ear  Training 


Level  1 


Level  3 


The  student  will: 

•  identify,  aurally  and  visually,  intervals 
(numbers  only)  between  the  tonic  and  all  other 
degrees  of  the  ascending  major  scale 

•  identify,  aurally  and  visually,  intervals 
(numbers  only)  between  the  tonic  and  all  other 
degrees  of  the  descending  major  scale 

•  identify,  visually,  augmented  and  diminished 
intervals 

•  identify,  aurally,  the  tritone 

•  identify,  aurally  and  visually,  eight-beat  (and 
later  sixteen-beat)  rhythmic  patterns,  using  the 
rhythmic  elements  as  outlined  in  B.  Theory 
and  Notation. 
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Theory:  Elements  and  Structures 


MUSIC  MAKING— LEVELS  1, 2, 3 


Music  is  a  complex  art  form  comprising  various 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes.  The  satisfying 
experience  of  music  making  contributes 
significantly  to  the  human  condition. 
Participation  in  the  music-making  process 
develops  understanding,  discrimination  and 
appreciation  for  music.  The  levels  in  the  Music 
Making  module  provide  students  with  the 


opportunity  to  explore  the  fundamental 
elements  of  music  through  personal  music 
making.  In  this  module,  the  term  perform 
refers  to  music  making.  It  is  not  meant  as  a 
performance  for  an  audience.  An  important 
component  of  this  module  is  the  self-evaluation 
of  a  student's  own  musical  performance,  as 
well  as  those  of  others. 


SPECIFIC  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 


Legend: 


Indicates  the  level  at  which  the  expectation  is  introduced. 


—  Indicates  ongoing  use  and/or  development  of  the  expectation. 

T  Lifelong  learning. 


The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  instrument  or  the  voice 

•  demonstrate  proper  sound  production 

•  develop  proper  breath  control,  as  required  for 
certain  instruments  and  singing 

•  demonstrate  properly  formed  vowels  and 
consonants 

•  demonstrate  the  correct  physical  relationship 
between  player  and  musical  instrument 

•  recognize  being  in  tune  or  out  of  tune  when 
playing  or  singing  with  other  instruments  or 
voices 

•  demonstrate  articulations,  such  as  attacks  and 
releases 

•  perform  dynamic  markings  and  tempo 
indications,  such  as  crescendo,  allegro,  andante 
and  other  terms  relating  to  the  repertoire  being 
played  or  sung 

•  identify  and  incorporate  into  the  music-making 
process  the  elements  and  structures  of  music 
learned  in  Level  1  theory 

•  recognize  and  perform  rhythmic  patterns  in 
accordance  with  the  expectations  for  Level  1 
theory 


Level  1 


Level  2               Level  3 

l 

L 

r 

Music  Making 
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Level  1 


•  recognize  and  perform  melodic  patterns  in 
accordance  with  the  expectations  for  Level  1 
theory 

•  explore,  develop  and  refine  the  sound  making 
capabilities  of  the  instrument,  individually 
and/or  as  part  of  an  ensemble 

•  comment  on  the  accuracy  of  one's  own 
performance  and  that  of  others 

•  correct  inaccuracies  in  one's  own  performance 

•  analyze  the  aesthetic  and  stylistic  qualities, 
through  the  performance,  of  a  musical  selection 

•  understand  and  demonstrate  musical  phrasing 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  skills 
required  to  produce  a  good  tone 

•  comment  on  the  musicality  of  one's  own 
performance  and  those  of  others 

•  recognize  and  perform  rhythmic  patterns  in 
accordance  with  expectations  for  Level  2  theory 

•  recognize  and  perform  melodic  patterns  in 
accordance  with  expectations  for  Level  2  theory 

•  continue  developing  and  expanding  range 

•  demonstrate  the  ability  to  improve  on  the 
musicality  of  one's  own  performance 

•  recognize  and  perform  rhythmic  patterns  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  for  Level  3 
theory 

•  recognize  and  perform  melodic  patterns  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  for  Level  3 
theory. 


Level  2 


Level  3 
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Music  Making 


COMPOSITION— LEVELS  1, 2, 3 

Personal   expression  and   creativity   are  Musical  creativity  includes  compositional, 

inherent  in  all  students.     The  ability  to  improvisational  and  analytical  processes, 
document  musical  ideas  and  develop  them  into 

more  complex  artistic  structures  exemplifies  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  basic  skills  of  ear 

one  of  the  three   foundations   of  music:  training,  aural  discrimination,  and  the  role  of 

performing,  listening,  composing.  This  module  musical  structure  and  formal  organization 

is  designed  to  develop  the  musical  skills  and  within  a  composition,  through  practical 

attitudes  required  for  musical  self-expression  application, 
and  creativity  through  composition. 


SPECIFIC  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 

Learner  expectations  fall  into  three  areas: 

•  Ear  Training 

•  Cognition  and  Aural  Recognition 

•  Application. 

The  development  of  the  ear  is  vital  to  the  art  and  craft  of  composition.  Melodic  and  rhythmic 
dictation  should  be  practised  concurrently  with  all  units  of  this  module.  It  could  be  viewed  as  the 
equivalent  of  an  instrumental  or  choral  class  warm-up  drill,  with  instructions  and  practice  given  in 
each  class. 

Note:  The  expectations  in  this  module  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  those  developed  for  other 
General  Music  10-20-30  modules.  Ear  Training,  Cognition  and  Aural  Recognition  exceed 
the  expectations  developed  for  the  Theory:  Elements  and  Structures  module.  Teachers  may 
have  to  do  some  preparatory  work  with  students  to  bridge  the  gap  between  theory  and 
composition. 

Level  1 

Ear  Training 
The  student  will: 

•  recognize  aurally  the  following  intervals: 

unison 

perfect  fourth 
-     perfect  fifth 
octave 

•  listen  to  and  notate  a  one-bar  rhythm  involving  half,  dotted  half,  quarter  and  eighth  notes  in 
common  time  (  4  ) 

•  listen  to  and  notate  a  melodic  passage  of  two  bars  in  length,  based  upon  the  above  intervals  and 
time  values. 
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Cognition  and  Aural  Recognition 

The  student  will: 

1 .  demonstrate  knowledge  of  and  respond  to 
emotional  expression  in  music 

2.  demonstrate  knowledge  and  recognition  of 
the  use  of  motifs  and  motivic  development 
in  a  variety  of  musical  styles 

3.  demonstrate  knowledge  of,  construct,  and 
recognize  aurally,  the  pentatonic  scale 

4.  recognize,  aurally,  the  pentatonic  scale  in  a 
given  piece  of  music 

5.  recognize,  aurally,  the  perfect/authentic 
cadence  (V7-I),  and  apply  it  in  a  chord 
progression 

6.  recognize,  aurally,  and  notate  the  chord 
progression,  I-IV-V7-I 

7.  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
voice  leading  and  harmonic  motion 

8.  demonstrate  knowledge  of,  and  recognize 
visually  and  aurally,  simple  binary  (two- 
part)  form 


9.    describe  the  use  of  different  timbres  in  the 
process  of  orchestration 

10.  describe  the  structure  of,  and  recognize 
aurally,  the  blues  scale 

1 1 .  describe  the  structure  of,  and  recognize 
aurally,  the  standard  twelve-bar  blues 
form. 


Application 

The  student  will: 

1.  compose/create  two  30-second  soundscapes 
conveying  contrasting  emotions 

2.  create  a  one-bar  motif  for  any  of  the  melody, 
bass  or  percussion  lines,  and  adapt  that 
motif  to  reflect  at  least  three  different 
musical  styles 

3.  notate  the  pentatonic  scale,  starting  on  any 
given  note 

4.  compose  an  eight-bar  pentatonic  melody 
and  orchestrate  it  in  three  parts — bass, 
melody  and  rhythmic  harmony 

5/ 


notate  a  I-IV-V7-I  chord  progression  in 
g f  C  major,  using  inversions  to  minimize 
harmonic  motion 


8.  a.    compose  a  simple  binary  piece  of  two, 

four-bar  themes;  e.g.,  statement  and 
response 
b.    harmonize  the  above,  using  the  I,  IV, 
and  V7  chords 

9.  orchestrate  the  binary  piece  previously 
created 

10.    notate  a  blues  scale  starting  on  C,  F  and  G 


1 1 .    compose  and  orchestrate  a  twelve-bar  blues 
in  three  parts — bass,  melody  and  rhythmic 
harmony. 
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Composition 


Level  2 

Ear  Training 
The  student  will: 

•  recognize,  aurally,  the  following  intervals: 

unison,  perfect  fourth,  perfect  fifth,  octave  (review) 
major  and  minor  seconds 
major  and  minor  thirds 
major  and  minor  sixths 
major  and  minor  sevenths 

•  recognize,  aurally,  major  and  minor  triads 

•  listen  to  and  notate  a  one-bar  rhythm  involving  half,  dotted  half,  quarter,  dotted  quarter, 
eighth  and  triplet  eighth  notes,  and  rests  in  4   and  4  time 

•  listen  to  and  notate  a  melodic  passage  of  two  bars  in  length,  based  upon  the  interval  and  time 
values  required  in  Composition  Level  1,  and  in  the  intervals,  triads  and  rhythms  indicated 
above. 


Cognition  and  Aural  Recognition 

The  student  will: 

1.  recognize  and  construct  the  II  and  VI  chords 
in  a  major  key 

2.  demonstrate  knowledge  of  and  aurally 
recognize  the  imperfect  half  cadence  (I-V), 
plagal  cadence  (IV- 1)  and  deceptive  cadence 
(V7-VI) 

3.  develop  an  awareness  of  the  concept  of 
transposing  instruments 

4.  describe  the  structure  and  aurally  recognize 
simple  canonic  forms 

5.  describe  the  structure  and  aurally  recognize 
simple  ternary  forms;  e.g.,  ABA  form. 


Application 

The  student  will: 

1.  [not  applicable] 

2.  create  chord  progressions  incorporating 
imperfect,  plagal  and  deceptive  cadences, 
using  minimal  harmonic  motion 

3.  identify  those  instruments  that  sound  at 
concert  pitch  and  those  that  require 
transposition 

4.  compose  a  short  round 

5.  compose,  harmonize  in  four  parts,  and 
orchestrate  a  piece  in  simple  ternary  form. 


Composition  Enrichment  (Optional) 
Composition  Level  2  Enrichment  Expectations 

Cognition  and  Aural  Recognition 

The  student  will: 

1.    identify  all  transposing  instruments  in  the 
orchestra  and  explain  the  correct 
transposition  for  each. 


Application 

The  student  will: 

1 .    rewrite  a  short  melody  for  a  transposing 
instrument  so  it  will  sound  at  the  pitch  of  the 
original  melody. 


Composition 
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Level  3 

Ear  Training 
The  student  will: 

•  recognize,  aurally,  all  intervals  within  an  octave,  such  as  diminished  and  augmented  fourths 
and  fifths 

•  recognize,  aurally,  dominant  seventh  chords,  diminished  and  augmented  triads,  and  diminished 
seventh  chords 

•  transcribe  a  two-bar  rhythm  involving  half,  dotted  half,  quarter,  dotted  quarter,  eighth,  dotted 
eighth,  triplet  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes,  and  rests  in  \  and  4  time 

•  transcribe  a  four-bar  melodic  passage,  based  upon  the  interval  and  time  values  indicated  above. 


Cognition  and  Aural  Recognition 


Application 


The  student  will: 


The  student  will: 


1.  demonstrate  knowledge  of  and  recognize  the    1. 
various  nonchord  tones  used  in  music,  such 

as  passing  tones,  grace  notes  and  turns 

2.  describe  and  construct  dorian  and  lydian  2. 
modes,  beginning  on  notes  C,  D  and  F 

3.  demonstrate  knowledge  of,  and  recognize         3. 
many  of  the  ways  in  which,  a  melody  can 

have  variations,  such  as  rhythmic, 
harmonic,  pitch  alteration,  diminution, 
inversion  and  augmentation 

4.  demonstrate  knowledge  of  and  recognize  the    4. 
various  components  of  song  form,  such  as 
introduction,  verse,  chorus  and  bridge 


5.    recognize,  aurally,  and  describe  various 
extended  ternary  forms,  such  as  minuet  and 
trio,  sonatina,  sonata  and  sonata-allegro. 


[not  applicable] 


create  short  (four-eight  measure)  melodies  in 
both  the  dorian  and  lydian  modes 

a.  create  a  short  melody,  and  then  create  six 
variations  on  that  melody 

b.  compose  a  theme  and  variations  using 
the  material  from  3.  (a) 

c.  harmonize  and  orchestrate  the  theme 
and  variations  composed  in  3.  (b) 

create  a  song  of  at  least  two  verses,  with 
chorus,  introduction  and  instrumental  and/or 
vocal  bridge.  Lyrics  may  be  original  or 
derived  from  another  source,  keeping 
copyrights  in  mind 


5.    compose  a  piece  in  an  extended  ternary  form. 
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Composition 


HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  MUSIC— LEVELS  1, 2, 3 


The  historical  perspective  of  any  subject  is 
integral  to  gaining  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  By 
attaining  an  understanding  of  the  historical 
evolution  of  music  in  the  Western  World, 
students  grasp  the  concept  that  inspiration  for 
new  ideas  comes  from  music  that  has  already 
been  created.  This  module  focuses  on  the 
relationship  between  music  history  and 
Western  history.  By  understanding  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  the 
musical  communities  of  the  past  and  those  of 
the  present,  students  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  their  own  musical  heritage. 


Students  enhance  research  skills  by  delving 
into  the  lives  of  composers  and  uncovering  an 
interdisciplinary  cross-section  of  world  history 
that  includes  art,  literature,  science  and 
socio-political  ideas.  Students  also  develop 
listening  skills  by  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  music  of  various  time  periods  and 
composers.  These  skills  increase  their 
awareness  of  the  great  diversity  and  wealth  of 
treasures  that  have  been  left  to  us  by  the 
masters  of  the  past. 


SPECIFIC  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 

Level  1 

The  student  will: 

•  recognize  that  the  history  of  Western  music  is  part  of  a  continuum  that  begins  with  ancient 
times  and  progresses  through  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  the  Baroque  period,  the  Classic 
period,  the  Romantic  period,  and  the  twentieth  century;  and  identify  approximate  dates  of  each 
style  period 

•  identify  major  composers  from  each  style  period. 

Note:    Each  style  period  may  be  recognized  further  through  composers  additional  to  those 
identified. 

Based  on  a  concurrent  study  of  the  elements  and  structures  of  music,  as  outlined  in  the  Level  1 
heory  module,  the  student  will: 

identify  specified  elements  of  music  in  recorded  examples  of  Medieval  music;  i.e.,  Gregorian 

chant,  music  by  Perotin,  "Sumer  is  icumen  in" 

identify  specified  elements  of  music  in  recorded  examples  of  Renaissance  music;  i.e.,  music  by 

Des  Prez,  Palestrina,  Gabrieli 

identify  specified  elements  of  music  in  recorded  examples  of  Baroque  music;  i.e.,  music  by 

Vivaldi,  Bach,  Handel 

identify  specified  elements  of  music  in  recorded  examples  of  Classic  period  music;  i.e.,  music  by 

Mozart,  Haydn,  Gluck 

identify  specified  elements  of  music  in  recorded  examples  of  Romantic  period  music;  i.e.,  music 

by  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Chopin 

identify  specified  elements  of  music  in  recorded  examples  of  twentieth  century  music;  i.e.,  music 

by  Bartok,  Stravinsky,  Ravel 

identify  three  significant  world  history  events  that  correspond  to  each  of  the  six  musical  periods 

identify  music,  aurally,  according  to  style  period. 


History  of  Western  Music 
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Level  2 

The  student  will: 

•  review  the  dates  of  the  Baroque,  Classic  and  Romantic  periods,  realizing  that  there  is  considerable 
overlap  among  all  musical  style  periods 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  Baroque  music 

•  experience  aurally  and  differentiate  among  the  styles  and  types  of  Baroque  music,  such  as 
orchestral  concertos,  oratorios,  passions,  cantatas,  operas,  fugues  and  dance  suites 

•  experience  aurally  and  characterize  the  music  of  at  least  two  of  the  following  Baroque  composers: 
Monteverdi,  Bach,  Handel 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  Classical  music 

•  experience  aurally  and  describe  the  structure  of  the  following  Classical  forms:  sonata-allegro, 
theme  and  variations,  rondo,  and  minuet  and  trio 

•  experience  aurally  and  characterize  the  music  of  at  least  two  of  the  following  Classical  composers: 
Haydn,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Beethoven 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  Romantic  music 

•  experience  aurally  and  differentiate  among  the  styles  and  types  of  Romantic  music,  such  as 
sonatas;  symphonies;  chamber  music,  such  as  string  quartets  and  solo  piano  forms;  art  songs; 
lieder 

•  experience  aurally  and  characterize  the  music  of  at  least  two  of  the  following  Romantic  composers: 
Berlioz,  Rossini,  Tchaikovsky. 


Level  3 

The  student  will: 

•  identify  the  characteristics  of  Renaissance  music 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  different  musical  genres  of  the  Renaissance  period,  such  as 
the  mass,  motet,  chanson,  madrigal  and  canzona 

•  identify  specified  musical  elements  from  recorded  examples  of  the  music  of  two  or  more  of  the 
following  Renaissance  composers:  Dufay,  Des  Prez,  Palestrina,  Lassus,  Monteverdi,  Gabrieli, 
Byrd 

•  identify  the  musical  characteristics  from  recorded  examples  of  the  music  of  at  least  three 
composers  of  different  nationalities  of  the  modern  era:  Debussy,  Stravinsky,  Schoenberg,  Berg, 
Webern,  Ives,  Sibelius,  Elgar,  Joplin,  Ravel,  Hindemith,  Walton,  Copland,  Prokofiev, 
Shostakovich,  Varese,  Gershwin,  Boulez,  Cage,  Stockhausen,  Hoist,  Colgrass,  Persichetti, 
Vaughan  Williams,  Bartok,  Bernstein,  Grainger 

•  paraphrase  the  life  histories  of  at  least  one  of  the  following  composers:  Debussy,  Hoist, 
Stravinsky,  Ives,  Ravel,  Hindemith,  Copland,  Gershwin,  Persichetti,  Vaughan  Williams,  Bartok, 
Grainger. 
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MUSIC  AND  TECHNOLOGY— LEVELS  1,  2, 3 


The  development  of  electronic  technology  over 
the  last  twenty  years  has  had  a  great  affect  on 
the  music  world.  Computers,  synthesizers  and 
other  electronic  equipment/hardware  are 
viewed  as  new  and  effective  instruments  in 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  music,  from  the  science  of 
sound  to  its  organization  into  musical 
compositions. 

The  Music  and  Technology  module  explores 
the  use  of  electronic  technology  and  its 
application  to  the  fundamentals  of  music.  The 


module  is  divided  into  the  following  areas  of 
study:  Science  of  Sound,  Synthesis,  MIDI 
(music  industry  digital  interface),  Sound 
Reinforcement,  Sequencing,  Multitrack 
Recording,  Related  Computer  Programs, 
Synchronization,  Sampling,  and  Signal 
Processing. 

The  chart  below  shows  the  areas  of  study  for 
the  three  levels.  Specific  learner  expectations 
for  Music  and  Technology — Levels  1,  2  and  3 
follow  the  chart. 


Level  1 

Level  2 

Level  3 

SCIENCE  OF  SOUND 

basics,  frequency,  wave  forms, 

harmonics 

SYNTHESIS 

analog/digital  control, 

volume/pitch  envelopes, 

controllers,  wave  forms 

SYNTHESIS 

tumbrel  editing,  filter, 

envelopes 

MIDI 

connections,  modes, 

channelization 

MIDI 

other  MIDI  messages, 

MIDI  filters 

SOUND  REINFORCEMENT 

cords,  connectors,  input 
transducers,  mixers, 
amplifiers,  speakers 

SOUND  REINFORCEMENT 

feedback, 

reverbation  resonance 

SEQUENCING 

real-time  recording, 

quantizing,  multiple  tracks, 

multitumbral  use,  loops 

SEQUENCING 

editing 

MULTITRACK  RECORDING 

punch-in/punch-out, 

"ping-ponging",  cue  re-mix 

RELATED  COMPUTER 
PROGRAMS 

SYNCHRONIZATION 

click  tracks,  various  sync 

formats 

SAMPLING 

placing,  organizing,  editing 

SIGNAL  PROCESSING 

equalization  (EQ),  reverb, 

delay,  etc. 

Music  and  Technology 
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SPECIFIC  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 


Level  1 


Science  of  Sound 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  how  vibrations  produce  sound 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following: 

pitch-frequency 

loudness-amplitude 

timbre 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  periodic  wave  form,  and  discuss  those  aspects  of  the  wave  form 
that  define  pitch,  amplitude  and  timbre 

•  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  term  frequency,  and  describe  its  relationship  to  pitch 

•  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  term  harmonics,  its  relationship  to  fundamental  pitch,  and  its 
effect  on  timbre  and  wave  shape. 

Synthesis 

In  order  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  process  of  electronically  synthesizing  musical  sounds,  the 
student  will: 

•  summarize  and  be  able  to  describe  the  concepts  of  analog  and  digital  control  in  synthesizers 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  and  an  ability  to  manipulate  volume  envelopes  and  low 
frequency  oscillator  (LFO)  volume  modulation 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  and  an  ability  to  manipulate  pitch  envelopes  and  LFO  pitch 
modulation 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  and  an  ability  to  describe  and  manipulate  the  various  types  of 
controllers  common  to  synthesizers,  such  as  pitch  wheels,  LFO  triggers  and  wheels,  volume 
pedals,  hold  pedals,  after  touch 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  and  an  ability  to  describe,  combine  and  edit  the  following  wave 
types:  sine,  sawtooth,  triangle,  square,  pulse,  pressure  controlled  microphone  (PCM)  samples. 


MIDI 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  four  MIDI  modes:   poly  omni  on,  poly  omni  off,  mono  omni 
on,  mono  omni  off 

•  demonstrate  the  function  of  MIDI  in,  MIDI  out,  and  MIDI  thru 

•  summarize  the  concept,  and  demonstrate  the  function  of  MIDI  channelization 

•  demonstrate  the  function  of  the  master-slave  relationship  in  a  MIDI  network  of  multiple 
keyboards 

•  explain  the  electronic  concept  of  how  MIDI  reception  coverts  numerical  values  back  into  musical 
values. 
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inputs 

controls 

sub-busses 

•   Aux 

•   effects 

•   effects 

•   insert 

•   EQ 

•   FLB 

•   line 

•   pan 

•   PGM 

•   MIC 

•   trim 

•   solo 

•   tape 

Sound  Reinforcement 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  the  function  of  power  cords 

•  demonstrate  the  function  of  the  following  types  of  patch  cords  and  connectors: 

balanced/unbalanced 

-  connectors  — a  variety  of  1/4  inch  phone  jacks 
high  impedance/low  impedance 
shielded/unshielded 

stereo/mono 

•  demonstrate  the  function  of  MIDI  cords 

•  demonstrate  the  function  of  the  following  types  of  input  transducers: 

contact  pick-ups 
magnetic  pick-ups 
microphones 

•  demonstrate  the  operation  of  the  following  on  a  mixer: 

outputs 

•  effects 

•  FLB 

•  line 

•  PGM 

•  speaker  (powered  mixers  only) 

•  stereo 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  functions  of  pre-amplifiers,  power  amplifiers  and  integrated 
amplifiers 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  function  of  low- frequency  drivers,  high-frequency  drivers, 
crossovers  and  full-range  loudspeakers. 

Sequencing 
The  student  will: 

•  understand  and  demonstrate  sequences 

•  understand  and  demonstrate  linear  recording  on  one  track  in  real  time 

•  understand  and  demonstrate  the  process  of  quantizing 

•  understand  and  demonstrate  the  process  of  recording  on  multiple  tracks  with  multiple  timbres  in 
real  time 

•  understand  and  demonstrate  the  process  of  loop/cycle  recording. 

Multitrack  Recording 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  overall  process  of  multitrack  recording 

•  operate  a  multitrack  tape  recorder,  and  perform  the  following  operations: 

record  basic  tracks,  inputting  via  close  direct  miking,  ambient  miking  and  direct  inputs,  in 
synchronization  with  a  click  track 
do  punch-in  and  punch-out  procedures 

-  collapse  (ping-pong)  tracks 
set  up  cue  and  monitor  mixes 
add  effects 

remix. 
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Level  2 

Synthesis 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  timbre  manipulation,  through  the  use  of  the  following  filters: 

high  pass 
low  pass 
band  pass 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  timbre  change-over  time,  through  the  use  of  the  filter  envelope 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  timbre  change,  by  combining  wave  forms  or  modulating  one 
wave  form  using  another. 


MIDI 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  how  a  MIDI  program  change  will  alter  instrumentation  in  a  sequence 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  various  control  changes,  such  as  tempo  and  volume 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  MIDI  information  flow  is  not  infinite  and  that  MIDI  filters 
can  remove  certain  kinds  of  information  (after  touch,  etc.)  in  order  to  keep  essential  information 
flowing  without  significant  time  lag. 


Sound  Reinforcement 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following  phenomena  as  they  apply  to  a  live  sound 
reinforcement  situation: 

reverberation 
resonance 

sympathetic  vibration 
feedback 
distortion 

•  design,  set  up,  connect  and  operate  a  live  sound  reinforcement  system. 


Sequencing 

The  student  will: 

•     demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following  sequencing  processes: 
correcting  errors  in  pitch  and  time,  through: 

•  event  editing 

•  graphic  editing 

altering  instrumental  balance  and  volume  through  either  event  editing  or  graphic  editing 

transposition  within  a  sequence 

time  shifting  within  a  sequence 

"cut  and  paste"  in  building  a  sequence. 
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Level  3 

Related  Computer  Programs 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  sequencing  programs 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  sound  editing  process  in  editor-library  programs 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  ability  to  save,  store,  organize  and  recall  sounds  in  editor- 
library  programs 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  ability  to  produce  printed  music  through  transcription/ 
notation  programs 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  ability  to  edit  printed  music  through  transcription/notation 
programs. 

Synchronization 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  usage  of  and  be  able  to  record  a  click  track 

•  demonstrate  the  application  of  the  following  types  of  synchronization  formats: 

-  various  pulse  per  quarter  note  (PPQ)  formats 

-  MIDI  clock 

frequency  shift  keying  (FSK) 

-  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and  Television  Engineers  (SMPTE)  time  code 
MIDI  time  code 

•  be  able  to  synchronize  all  devices  at  hand. 

Sampling 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  operation  of  samplers 

•  perform  basic  sampling,  such  as  placing  the  sample,  organizing  groups  of  samples  and  playing 
them  back 

•  manage  sampled  data,  such  as  saving  and  loading  to  and  from  available  storage  devices 

•  edit  samples  to  the  maximum  capability  of  the  equipment  at  hand,  such  as  looping,  tuning, 
truncating  and  editing  other  wave  parameters 

•  understand  the  relationship  between  sample  rate,  sample  length  and  sample  memory. 

Signal  Processing  and  Effects 
The  student  will: 

•  understand  the  use  and  demonstrate  the  operation  of  an  equalizer 

•  understand  the  use  and  demonstrate  the  operation  of  the  various  types  of  reverberation  effects 
that  may  be  generated  by  the  equipment  at  hand 

•  understand  the  use  and  demonstrate  the  operation  of  a  delay  unit 

•  understand  the  use  and  demonstrate  the  operation  of  a  compression  unit 

•  understand  the  use  and  demonstrate  the  operation  of  a  limiter 

•  understand  the  use  and  demonstrate  the  operation  of  the  following  types  of  electronic  effects: 

chorus  -     exciter  -     noise  gate  -     tremolo 

distortion        -     flanger  -     phaser  -     vibrato. 
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WORLD  MUSIC— LEVELS  1, 2,  3 


The  World  Music  module  is  designed  to 
increase  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  music  of  world  cultures.  The  study  of 
World  Music  develops  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  elements  and  structures  that  are 
common  to  all  music.  Students  study  a  wide 
range  of  ethnic  music  and  focus  on  the 
influences  of  the  music  of  one  culture  upon 
another.  An  important  component  is  the 
performance  of  and  exposure  to  a  broad  range 
of  musical  styles  from  around  the  world. 

For  Level  1,  the  student  studies  a  minimum  of 
five  cultures  from  the  following: 


• 

Afghani/Pakistani 

• 

Australian  Aboriginal 

• 

Brazilian 

• 

Cajun/Acadian 

• 

English-Canadian 

• 

French-Canadian 

• 

Greek 

• 

Icelandic 

• 

Indonesian 

• 

Native  Canadian/Inuit 

• 

Netherlander 

• 

Polynesian 

• 

Spanish 

• 

Ukrainian. 

• 

East  Asian 

• 

European 

• 

Latin  American 

• 

Middle  Eastern 

• 

Native  Canadian 

• 

North  American 

• 

South  Asian 

• 

Sub-Saharan  African. 

In  Level  2,  the  student  focuses  on  African- 
American  music  while  also  studying  the 
music  from  any  three  chosen  cultures,  such  as: 


In  Level  3,  the  student  studies,  in  depth,  the 
ethnic  music  from  any  one  chosen  culture.  It 
is  recommended  that  at  this  level  the  student 
use  an  independent  research  format, 
identifying  specific  research  topics. 

When  making  choices,  the  teacher  may  wish 
to  encourage  students  to  emphasize  Canada's 
founding  cultures,  or  those  represented  in  the 
community  or  class. 


SPECIFIC  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 


Level  1 


The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  a  broad  definition  of  music  as  organized  sound 

•  define  ethnomusicology 

•  discuss  the  humanistic  origins  of  the  music  of  specific  cultures 

•  identify  and  compare  various  styles  of  folk  music  and  art  music,  from  a  specific  recorded  example 

•  describe,  compare  and  contrast  the  following  musical  instrument  categories: 
-     aerophone 

chordophone 
electrophone 
idiophone 
membranophone 

•  identify  an  example  of  each  of  the  musical  instrument  categories  listed  above 

•  explain  the  multicultural  role  that  music  plays  in  the  community. 
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World  Music 


For  each  of  five  chosen  cultures,  the  student  will: 

•  identify  specified  musical  elements  in  recorded  examples 

•  discuss  the  function  of  timbre  and  texture  in  its  music 

•  compare  and  contrast  the  formal  structures  of  its  music  with  that  of  the  other  cultures  studied 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  geographic  parameters 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  its  language(s),  spiritual  beliefs,  history,  government  and 
natural  environment 

•  categorize  its  most  common  musical  instruments 

•  identify  the  way(s)  the  voice  is  used  in  its  music 

•  recognize,  aurally,  and  discuss  common  characteristics  of  its  music 

•  identify  and  classify,  aurally  and  visually,  at  least  three  common  musical  instruments 

•  perform  one  melodic  or  rhythmic  mode  found  in  a  specific  musical  example 

•  identify  a  typical  rhythmic  pattern  found  in  its  music. 


Level  2 

The  student  will: 

•  identify  and  describe  the  movement  of  Sub-Saharan  African  people,  during  the  slave  trade  period, 
and  the  influence  of  their  music  in  other  world  cultures 

•  identify  the  similarities  and  differences  between  at  least  four  of  the  following  types  of  music  and 
Sub-Saharan  African  traditional  folk  music: 

African  Highlife 

Blues 

Calypso 

-  Gospel 
Jazz 
Mento 

Modern  West  African 

-  Reggae 

-  Rhythm  and  Blues 
Rocksteady 

-  Ska 

•  identify  and  define  examples  of  acculturation  for  each  of  the  styles  chosen  from  the  above  list. 

For  each  of  three  chosen  cultures,  the  student  will: 

•  identify  specified  musical  elements  in  recorded  examples 

•  discuss  the  function  of  timbre  and  texture  in  its  music 

•  compare  and  contrast  the  formal  structures  of  its  music  with  that  of  the  other  cultures  studied 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  geographic  parameters 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  its  language(s),  spiritual  beliefs,  history,  government  and 
natural  environment 

•  categorize  its  most  common  musical  instruments 

•  identify  the  way(s)  the  voice  is  used  in  its  music 

•  recognize,  aurally,  and  discuss  common  characteristics  of  its  music 

•  identify  and  classify,  aurally  and  visually,  at  least  three  common  musical  instruments 

•  perform  one  melodic  or  rhythmic  mode  found  in  a  specific  musical  example 

•  identify  a  typical  rhythmic  pattern  found  in  its  music. 
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Level  3 

The  student  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  music  of  one  world  culture,  and: 

•     outline  the  effects  of  geography,  climate,  population,  language,  spiritual  beliefs,  industry  and 
government  on  its  society  and  its  artistic  output 
identify  the  common  characteristics  of  its  ethnic  music 
perform  or  play  a  recorded  example  of  its  ethnic  music 
demonstrate  an  understanding  of  its  most  common  musical  instruments 
identify  the  way(s)  the  voice  is  used  in  its  music 

describe  and  outline  the  characteristics  of  its  music,  using  the  fundamental  elements  and 
structures  as  identified  in  Level  3  theory  component 

form  a  generalization  of  the  musical  influences  of  other  bordering  cultures 

identify  the  similarities  and  differences  of  the  music  forms  and  genres  within  the  culture;  e.g., 
work  songs,  ballads,  children's  songs,  political  songs,  festival  music,  religious  music 
identify  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  common  characteristics  of  its  music  and  that 
of  another  distant  culture 

forecast  the  influence  of  its  ethnic  music  on  the  popular  music  of  North  America 
assess  the  influence  that  gender,  age  and/or  class  has  on  its  music 
describe  the  role  that  music  plays  in  its  society 

identify  and  assess  the  influence  of  electronic  technology  on  its  culture's  music  traditions 
identify  the  similarities  and  differences  between  its  traditional  folk  music  and  its  modern  popular 
music 

identify  the  musical  characteristics  found  in  its  national  anthem  that  reflect  its  own  culture  and 
those  characteristics  that  show  the  influence  of  other  cultures. 
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CAREERS  IN  MUSIC 


A  career  in  music  provides  students  with  the 
opportunity  for  lifelong  employment  with 
excellent  opportunity  for  mobility  and 
advancement.  Music  students  are  able  to 
capitalize  on  their  talents  as  performers, 
consumers  and  creators.  Music  is  a  basic 
commodity  that  takes  on  many  styles  and 
forms  in  our  society.  It  will  always  be  in 
demand. 

This  module  is  designed  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  many  possibilities  that  exist 
in  the  field  of  music  in  the  working  world. 
Both  vocational  and  avocational  possibilities 
are  explored.  In  addition  to  researching 
professional  career  possibilities,  students  are 
encouraged  to  explore  the  various  ways  in 
which  they  are  able  to  benefit  from  music  as  a 
life-enriching  leisure  activity.  The  career 
opportunities  considered  are  classified 
generally  into  one  of  the  following  six  major 
areas.  The  musician  as: 


business  person 

creator 

educator 

listener 

performer 

related  music  careers. 


Within  these  categories  are  numerous 
professions  for  students  to  research  in  detail, 
and  determine  the  training  necessary  to 
succeed  in  each.  The  actual  amount  of  time 
spent  researching  each  individual  career  will 
depend  upon  class  structure,  interest, 
available  resources  and  teacher  expertise. 
Students  are  expected  to  develop  a  general 
understanding  of  career  classifications.    It  is 


also  expected  that  more  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  those  careers  proving  to  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  individuals  in  the  class. 

Music-related  careers  to  be  explored  within 
this  module  are: 

Accompanist 

Advertisement  and  Jingle  Composer 

Arts  Administrator 

Booking  Agent 

Church  Musician 

College  or  University  Music  Professor 

Composer 

Concert  Soloist 

Conductor 

Elementary  School  Music  Educator 

Freelance  Musician — Classical  and  Club 

Instrument  Repair  Technician 

Military  Musician 

Motion  Picture  Score  Composer 

Music  Adjudicator 

Music  Commentator  for  Radio  and  Television 

Music  Critic 

Music  Education  Administrator 

Music  Librarian 

Music  Instrument  Manufacturer 

Music  Publisher 

Music  Retailer 

Music  Software  Developer 

Music  Therapist 

Opera  Singer 

Piano  Tuner  and  Technician 

Popular  Musician 

Private  Music  Instructor 

Secondary  School  Music  Educator 

Symphony  Musician 

Sound  Engineer 

Studio  Musician. 


SPECIFIC  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  current  training  required,  salary  ranges,  job  prospects  and 
opportunities  for  advancement  for  at  least  seventeen  music  careers.  Up  to  five  of  these  careers 
may  come  from  one  area.  Of  the  twelve  remaining  careers  to  be  researched,  at  least  one  choice 
must  be  selected  from  each  of  the  six  major  areas  listed 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  how  the  various  careers  affect  lifestyle. 


Careers  in  Music 
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The  Musician  as  a  Business  Person 


Arts  Administrator 

The  student  will: 

•     demonstrate  an  awareness  of  the  following: 
financial  management 

function  of  governments  in  relation  to  the  arts 
marketing  and  promotion 
music  administration  and  programming 
personnel  management 
public  relations 
volunteer  coordination. 


Booking  Agent 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  contractual  negotiations,  terms  and  riders,  etc. 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  commission,  showcasing,  trade  paper,  compensation, 
reimbursement,  artist  warranties,  exclusivity,  term,  advisement. 

Instrument  Repair  Technician 
The  student  will: 

•  understand  the  apprenticeship  programs  that  are  available 

•  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  modern  technology  in  the  trade 

•  identify  the  relationship  between  the  business  side  and  the  performer/educator  side  of  the 
profession. 

Music  Instrument  Manufacturer 
The  student  will: 

•  identify  processes  in  the  music  instrument  manufacturing  industry,  such  as  producing,  testing, 
promoting,  selling. 

Music  Publisher 
The  student  will: 

•  identify  the  customers  of  a  music  publisher 

•  identify  several  marketing  techniques  for  introducing  new  materials  and/or  products 

•  demonstrate  awareness  of  the  term  copyright  and  its  implications 

•  identify  the  relationship  between  the  business  side  and  the  performer/educator  side  of  the 
profession 

•  identify  the  main  points  contained  in  a  songwriter  royalty  contract. 
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Music  Retailer 
The  student  will: 

•  identify  the  relationship  between  the  business  side  and  the  performer/educator  side  of  the 
profession 

•  differentiate  among  "full  line",  "institutional"  and  "combo"  music  stores,  and  give  an  example  of 
each 

•  understand  the  variety  of  "speciality "  music  stores  that  exist  and  the  consumers  they  target 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  term  franchise  and  its  implications 

•  identify  the  kinds  of  support  provided  to  educators  through  such  events  as  festivals,  clinics, 
conferences 

•  gather  information  on  local  "instrument  rental"  programs 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  terms  inventory  and  profit  margin 

•  recognize  the  National  Association  of  Musical  Merchandisers  (NAMM)  organization  and  the 
services  it  provides. 

Piano  Tuner  and  Technician 
The  student  will: 

•  understand  the  process  of  piano  tuning 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  A440,  tuning  hammer,  beats. 

The  Musician  as  a  Creator 

Advertisement  and  Jingle  Composer 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  classic  "doughnut"  form  for  commercial  spots;  i.e.,  front,  bed, 
tag 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  music  house,  jingle  house,  creative  fee,  voice-over. 

Composer 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  terms  commissioned  work  and  copyright 

•  identify  some  of  the  moods  that  are  created  in  various  compositions,  and  discuss  how  they  are 
created 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  term  programmatic 

•  identify  some  major  technologies  that  aid  composers. 

Motion  Picture  Score  Composer 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  motion  picture  field  since  its 
beginnings 

•  identify  the  various  functions  of  music  in  films 

•  identify  the  various  techniques  used  in  synchronizing  music  to  a  film. 
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Music  Software  Developer  a 

The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  licence  agreement,  upgrade,  programming,  computer 
languages. 

The  Musician  as  an  Educator 

College  or  University  Music  Professor 
The  student  will: 

•  differentiate  among  the  various  classifications  of  music  educators 

•  convey,  through  presentation,  a  musical  concept  with  which  he  or  she  is  familiar 

•  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  such  terms  as  theory,  harmony,  counterpoint,  musicology 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  professional,  professional  development,  inservicing, 
scheduling,  code  of  ethics,  sabbatical,  tenure. 

Elementary  School  Music  Educator 
The  student  will: 

•  differentiate  among  the  various  classifications  of  music  educators 

•  convey,  through  presentation,  a  musical  concept  with  which  he  or  she  is  familiar  4 

•  design  an  outline  of  the  major  musical  activities  that  will  go  on  throughout  a  school  year  " 

•  identify  the  four  groupings  of  orchestral  instruments,  and  classify  all  of  the  common  instruments 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  solfeggio,  Orff  approach,  choir,  Kodaly  method,  Suzuki 
method,  Dalcroze 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  term  curriculum 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  professional,  professional  development,  inservicing, 
scheduling,  code  of  ethics,  sabbatical. 

Music  Education  Administrator 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  inservice,  curriculum,  personnel,  budget  process,  staff 
support. 

Private  Music  Instructor 
The  student  will: 

•  differentiate  among  the  various  classifications  of  private  music  instructors 

•  convey,  through  presentation,  a  musical  knowledge,  skill  or  concept  with  which  he  or  she  is 
familiar 

•  identify  the  purpose  of  examinations  and  music  festivals. 
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Secondary  School  Music  Educator 
The  student  will: 

•  differentiate  among  the  various  classifications  of  music  educators 

•  convey,  through  presentation,  a  musical  concept  with  which  he  or  she  is  familiar 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  term  curriculum 

•  design  a  basic  outline  of  the  school's  annual  performances  and  festivals 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  professional,  professional  development,  inservicing, 
scheduling,  code  of  ethics,  sabbatical. 

The  Musician  as  a  Listener 

Music  Adjudicator 
The  student  will: 

•  identify  the  elements  of  music  upon  which  adjudicators  base  their  judgments. 
Music  Critic 

The  student  will: 

•  identify  the  elements  of  music  upon  which  music  critics  base  their  judgments 

•  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  the  tasks  of  an  arts  editor  and  a  stringer. 

The  Musician  as  a  Performer 

Accompanist 
The  student  will: 

•  understand  the  variety  settings  in  which  accompanists  work 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  festival,  recital,  audition. 

Church  Musician 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  choir,  handbell  choir,  organ,  liturgy. 

Concert  Soloist 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  technique,  repertoire. 
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Conductor 

The  student  will: 

•  identify  and  demonstrate  several  methods  of  communication  used  by  conductors 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  score  analysis,  podium,  baton. 

Freelance  Musician — Classical  and  Club 
The  student  will: 

•  differentiate  the  role  of  a  freelance  classical  musician  from  that  of  a  club  musician 

•  understand  the  auditioning  process 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  doubling,  union,  self-employment,  lounge,  cruise  line, 
nightclub,  casuals,  pickup  band. 

Military  Musician 
The  student  will: 

•  identify  the  process  through  which  musicians  enter  the  military 

•  identify  the  variety  of  musical  groups  that  are  represented  in  the  military 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  discipline,  enlistment,  branch  of  service,  basic  training. 

Opera  Singer 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  equity,  audition,  casting,  stage  manager,  director, 
choreographer,  designer,  wardrobe,  make-up  artist,  chorus. 

Popular  Musician 
The  student  will: 

•  understand  the  variety  of  settings  in  which  pop  musicians  work 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  demo  tape,  headline  act,  house  band,  back-up  band,  gig, 
royalties,  residuals. 

Studio  Musician 
The  student  will: 

•  identify  the  variety  of  settings  in  which  studio  musicians  can  be  found 

•  differentiate  between  such  positions  as  contractor,  leader,  sideman 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  copyist,  orchestrator,  doubling  fees. 
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Symphony  Musician 
The  student  will: 

•  differentiate  the  roles  of  concertmaster,  assistant  concertmaster,  principal  and  section  players 

•  understand  the  hiring/auditioning  process  for  symphony  musicians 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  union  scale,  player's  association,  service,  concert  dress, 
overtime,  repertoire,  excerpts,  dress  rehearsal,  technical  rehearsal,  royalties. 

Related  Music  Careers 

Music  Commentator  for  Radio  or  Television 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  role   of  the   Canadian   Radio-television   and 
Telecommunications  Commission  (CRTC) 

•  identify  several  of  the  more  abundant  radio  formats;  e.g.,  middle  of  the  road  (MOR),  country  and 
western  (CW) 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  playlist,  sweeps,  charts 

•  demonstrate  awareness  of  music  video  channels  and  their  impact  on  society 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  such  terms  and  professions  as  VJ,  DJ. 

Music  Librarian 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  such  terms  as  discography,  Canadian  Music  Centre. 

Music  Therapist 
The  student  will: 

•  research  and  identify  Canadian  institutions  offering  music  therapy  diplomas  and/or  degrees. 

Sound  Engineer 
The  student  will: 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  such  terms  as  multitrack  recording,  ping-ponging,  balance,  fade, 
effects,  mixing  down 

•  understand  the  use  of  such  equipment  as  microphones,  booms,  acoustic  baffles,  isolation  booths, 
sound  processing  units 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  differences  between  analog  and  digital  recording. 
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JAZZ  APPRECIATION 

Jazz  is  indigenous  to  the  North  American  This  module  explores  the  various  styles  of 

continent  and  has  now  become  a  music  that  is  jazz,  including  a  study  of  its  origins.   Through 

created  worldwide.     Through  a  systematic  critical  listening  and  analysis  the  student 

study  of  the  history  of  jazz,  the  student  explores  the  historical  and  stylistic  periods  of 

becomes  aware  of  how  the  North  American  jazz,  with  an  emphasis  on  researching, 

experience  gave  birth  to  a  new  and  distinct  creating  and  performing  jazz  music, 
musical  art  form.    Through  a  study  of  jazz 
improvisation,    the    student    develops 
additional  avenues  of  self-expression  and 
performance. 


SPECIFIC  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 

Elements  and  Roots  of  Jazz 

The  student  will: 

•  define  and  discuss  the  following  basic  elements  and  structures  of  jazz: 

blues 

-  form 
improvisation 
swing 

•  analyze  the  fusion  of  music  and  cultures  that  collided  to  give  birth  to  the  jazz  idiom:  f 

African  music 

African- American  music  in  the  historical  past,  to  the  1990s 

rural  blues 

-  pre-jazz  brass  bands,  such  as  Buddy  Bolden,  Bunk  Johnson 

-  ragtime,  with  emphasis  on  Scott  Joplin. 

Stylistic  Categories 

•  The  student  will  identify  characteristics  of  the  following  stylistic  categories,  and  identify  aurally 
selected  listening  examples: 

early  jazz 

-  blues 
boogie  woogie 
swing 
bebop 

cool  school 
hard  bop 
free  jazz 
fusion. 
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Early  Jazz 

The  student  will  identify  the  contributions  of  at  least  three  of  the  following  artists  or  groups: 

•  Austin  High  Gang  •     Louis  Armstrong 

•  Bix  Biderbecke  •     New  Orleans  Rhythm  Kings 

•  Jelly  Roll  Morton  •     Original  Dixieland  Jazz  Band. 

Blues,  Boogie,  Early  Big  Bands 

The  student  will  identify  the  contributions  of  one  artist  or  group  from  each  of  the  following  categories: 

•  Classic  Blues  •     Early  Big  Bands 

Ma  Rainey  -     Duke  Ellington 

Bessie  Smith  -     Fletcher  Henderson. 

•  Boogie  Woogie 

-  Fats  Waller 

Swing  Era 

The  student  will  identify  the  contributions  of  at  least  three  of  the  following  artists  or  groups: 

•  Count  Basie 

•  Coleman  Hawkins 

•  Major  Big  Bands 

•  Transitional  Figures 

Jimmy  Blanton 
Charlie  Christian 

-  Roy  Eldridge 
Lester  Young. 

Bebop 

The  student  will  identify  the  contributions  of  at  least  two  of  the  following  artists: 

•  Dizzy  Gillespie 

•  Charlie  Parker 

•  Bud  Powell. 

Cool  School,  Hard  Bop,  Post-bebop 

The  student  will  identify  the  contributions  of  at  least  one  artist  or  group  from  each  of  the  following 
categories: 

•  Cool  School  •     Post-bebop  (modal  and  soul) 

-  Miles  Davis  -     Cannonball  Adderly 
StanGetz                                                      -     JohnColtrane 

Lee  Konitz/Lennie  Tristano  -     Miles  Davis. 

•  Hard  Bop 

Art  Blakey 

Max  Roach/Clifford  Brown 

Horace  Silver 
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Free  Jazz,  Fusion  and  Beyond 

The  student  will  summarize  the  contributions  of,  and  identify  aurally,  compositions  performed  by  a 
representative  sample  chosen  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 

•  Free  Jazz 

Ornette  Coleman 
John  Coltrane 

-  Cecil  Taylor 

•  Fusion 

-  Miles  Davis 
Herbie  Hancock 
Weather  Report 

•  Current  Trends 

Dave  Holland 
Wynten  Marsalis 
David  Murray 
Steps  Ahead. 

Piano  Stylists,  Singers,  Post-bebop 

The  student  will  identify  the  contributions  of  at  least  two  artists  or  groups  from  each  of  the  following 
categories: 

•  Piano  Stylists 

-  Nat  King  Cole 

-  Bill  Evans 
Thelonius  Monk 
Oscar  Peterson 

-  Art  Tatum 

•  Solo  Vocalists 

Louis  Armstrong 

-  Tony  Bennett 

-  Betty  Carter 

-  Ella  Fitzgerald 

-  Jon  Hendricks 
Carmen  McCral 

-  Jimmy  Rushing 

-  Frank  Sinatra 
Mel  Torme 
Sara  Vaughan 

•  Vocal  Groups 

Boswell  Sisters 
Lambert,  Hendricks,  Ross 
Manhattan  Transfer 
Mills  Brothers. 
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POPULAR  MUSIC 


In  order  to  better  understand  themselves  and 
the  world  in  which  they  live,  it  is  vital  for 
students  to  study  art  forms  that  are  a 
reflection  of  their  society.  Popular  music  is 
often  an  indicator  of  young  people's  attitudes 
toward  society  and  established  social  mores. 
The  study  of  such  music,  including  an 
examination  of  its  historical,  cultural  and 
social  perspectives,  as  well  as  its  musical 
values,  gives  students  a  greater  insight  into 
the  role  of  music  in  society,  a  critical 
understanding  of  all  kinds  of  music,  and  a 
critical  appreciation  of  the  music  they  choose 
as  consumers. 


This  module  traces  the  development  of  popular 
music  from  its  European  and  African  roots  to 
the  present  day.  It  examines  the  historical 
and  cultural  development  of  popular  music 
with  a  focus  on  its  influence  on  society.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  module,  popular  music  is 
defined  as  the  music  that  students  are 
listening  to  today.  It  may  include  music  of  any 
style  or  category  regardless  of  its  historical 
period.  Popular  music  may  be  further 
delineated  to  include  music  that  has  developed 
concurrently  with  electronic  technology  and 
media;  i.e.,  radio  and  television. 


SPECIFIC  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 


The  student  will: 


•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  critical  listening  skills  as  applied  to  recorded  examples  of 
popular  music 

•  demonstrate  a  historical  understanding  of  the  development  of  popular  music 

•  distinguish,  aurally,  among  a  broad  range  of  popular  music  genres 

•  identify  and  analyze,  through  critical  listening  and/or  other  forms  of  study,  four  styles  of  popular 
music,  with  specific  reference  to  musical  elements  and  structures 

•  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  how  popular  music  reflects  and  affects  society  through  the 
exploration  of  historical  perspectives,  cultural  responses,  social  implications,  and  its 
relationship  to  other  aspects  of  living 

•  examine,  discuss  and  evaluate  aesthetic  responses  to  popular  music. 


Popular  Music 
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D.  BASIC  LEARNING  RESOURCES 


COMPREHENSIVE  RESOURCES 

[Useful  for  a  number  of  components.] 

Print 

Miller,  Hugh  M.,  Paul  Taylor  and  Edgar  W. 
Williams.  Introduction  to  Music.  Third 
edition.  New  York,  NY:  Harper  Perennial, 
1991. 

ISBN  0064671089 

Willoughby,  David.  The  World  of  Music. 
Dubuque,  IA:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Publishers, 
1990. 

ISBN  0697051765 

Record/Print 

Marsh,  Mary  Val  et  al.  The  Spectrum  of  Music 
with  Related  Arts.  New  York,  NY: 
MacMillan  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

Level  7:  Piano  Accompaniments,  1980 
Level  7:  Record  Set,  Part  1, 1980 
Level  7:  Record  Set,  Part  2, 1980 
Level  7:  Student  Text,  1979 
Level  7:  Teacher's  Edition,  1980 
Level  8:  Piano  Accompaniments,  1980 
Level  8:  Record  Set,  Part  1, 1980 
Level  8:  Record  Set,  Part  2, 1980 
Level  8:  Student  Text,  1980 
Level  8:  Teacher's  Edition,  1980 


REQUIRED  COMPONENTS 
Theory:  Elements  and  Structures 

Audio/Print 

Basic  Concepts  of  Music:  An  Integrated  Audio- 
Print  Course.  Madison,  WI:  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1991. 


Print 

Zinn,  Michael  and  Robert  Hogenson.  Basics  of 
Music:  Opus  1.  London,  ON:  Collier 
Macmillan  Canada,  Inc.,  1987. 

ISBN  0028730100 


Music  Making 

Audio/Print 

Lyons,  Jodie  and  Lanelle  Stevenson.  P.O.P.S.: 
Principles  of  Pop  Singing.  New  York,  NY: 
Schirmer  Books,  1990.  [one  cassette] 

ISBN  0028719719 

Print 

Fisher,  James  L.  Learning  System  I  with  Video 
Supplement  for  Beginning  Handbell 
Directors  and  Ringers.  Sellersville,  PA: 
Schulmerich  Carillons,  1987. 

.    Schulmerich  Learning  Packages 

for  Handbells:  A  Complete  Curriculum  for 
Music  Education  and  Performance.  Volume 
2.  Sellersville,  PA:  Schulmerich  Carillons, 
1983. 


Noad,  Frederick  M.  Playing  the  Guitar:  A 
Self- instruction  Guide  to  Technique  and 
Theory.  Third  edition.  London,  ON:  Collier 
Macmillan  Canada,  Ltd.,  1981. 

ISBN  0028719905 


ELECTIVE  COMPONENTS 

Composition 

No  basic  student  learning  resources  have  been 
identified  for  authorization. 
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History  of  Western  Music 

[See  Comprehensive  Resources.] 

Audio/Print 

Bennett,  Roy.  History  of  Music.  New  edition. 
New  York,  NY:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1987. 

ISBN  0521336813  [print] 

0521243173  [Cassette  1, 1982] 
052126829X  [Cassette  2, 1982] 

Print 

Wold,  Milo  et  al.  An  Outline  History  of  Western 
Music.  Seventh  edition.  Dubuque,  IA: 
Wm.  C.  Brown  Publishers,  1990. 

ISBN  069703643X 

Video 


World  Music 

[See  Willoughby  and  Marsh,  Comprehensive 
Resources.] 

Audio/Print 

Titon,  Jeff  Todd  (ed.).  Worlds  of  Music:  An 
Introduction  to  the  Music  of  the  World's 
Peoples.  Second  edition.  Don  Mills,  ON: 
Maxwell  Macmillan  Canada,  Inc.,  1992. 

ISBN  0028726022  [print] 

0028726014  [two  cassettes] 

Print 

May,  Elizabeth  (ed.).  Musics  of  Many  Cultures: 
An  Introduction.  Berkeley,  CA:  University 
of  California  Press,  1980. 

ISBN  0520047788 


British  Broadcasting  Corporation  (The). 
Orchestra.  Toronto,  ON:  BBC  Education 
and  Training  Sales,  1977. 

[set  of  six  30-minute  videocassettes] 

Episode  1:  Prelude 

Episode  2:  Baroque 

Episode  3:  Classical 

Episode  4:  Romantic 

Episode  5:  Modern 

Episode  6:  Coda 

From  Medieval  Music  to  Modern  Music.  Volumes 
1  and  2.  New  York,  NY:  Merit  Audio  Visual, 
1985. 


Music  and  Technology 

Print 

Adams,  Robert  Train.  Electronic  Music 
Composition:  For  Beginners.  Second  edition. 
Dubuque,  IA:  Brown  &  Benchmark,  1992. 

ISBN  0697124924 


Careers  in  Music 

A  selection  of  one  or  more  resources  should  be 
made  from  the  following  list. 

Print 

Bjorneberg,  Paul  (comp.).  Exploring  Careers  in 
Music.  Reston,  VA:  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  1990. 

ISBN  0940796864 

Coxson,  Mona.  Some  Straight  Talk  About  the 
Music  Business.  Second  edition.  Toronto, 
ON:  CM  Books,  1989. 

ISBN  0969127243 

Gerardi,  Robert.  Opportunities  in  Music  Careers. 
Lincolnwood,  IL:  VGM  Career  Horizons, 
1991. 

ISBN  0844281557 
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Jazz  Appreciation 

[See  Comprehensive  Resources.] 

Print 

*Gridley,  Mark  C.  Jazz  Styles:  History  & 
Analysis.  Fourth  edition.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
NJ:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1991.  [two 
cassettes] 

ISBN  0135079632 


Popular  Music 

[See  Comprehensive  Resources.] 

Print 

** Dasher,  Richard  T.  History  of  Rock  Music. 
Portland,  ME:  J.  Weston  Walch,  Publisher, 
1985. 

ISBN  0825102227 


*       This  resource  listing  has  few  references  to  females  or  Canadians. 
i  *  *    This  resource  listing  has  some  incidents  and  songs  about  drugs,  and  other  potentially  sensitive 

i  celiac 


issues. 
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ENGLISH  10 

Print 

Buckley,  J.  Fit  to  Print:  The  Canadian  Student's 
Guide  to  Essay  Writing.  Second  edition.  HBJ- 
Holt,  1991.  [composition  and  language] 

ISBN  0774731443 

Cameron,  B.  On  Stage  1.  Globe  Modern,  1984. 
[modern  drama] 

ISBN  0889960941 

.    Poetry  in  Focus.    Globe  Modern, 


1983.  [poetry] 

ISBN  0889960666 

Davies,  R.  and  G.  Kirkland.     Dimensions: 
A  Book  of  Essays.  Gage,  1986.  [nonfiction] 

ISBN  0771568541 

.  Inside  Stories  I.   HBJ-Holt,  1987. 


[short  stories] 

ISBN  0774712716 

Gill,  R.  (ed.)    Julius  Caesar.    Revised  edition. 
Oxford  University  Press,  1992.  [Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0198319711 

.    The  Merchant  of  Venice.    Revised 


edition.     Oxford  University  Press,   1992. 
[Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0198319738 

.    A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 


Revised  edition.     Oxford  University  Press, 
1992.  [Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0198319754 


.     Romeo  and  Juliet.     Revised 

edition.     Oxford  University  Press,  1992. 
[Shakespeare] 

ISBN019831972X 

Hacker,  D.  A  Canadian  Writer's  Reference. 
Nelson  Canada,  1990.  [handbook] 

ISBN017603515X 

Jewkes,  W.  T.  Man  the  Myth-Maker.  Second 
edition.  HBJ-Holt-Saunders,  1981. 
[multigenre] 

ISBN  0153334681 

Law,  H.  (ed.)  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
HBJ-Holt,  1988.  [Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0774712678 

Lottridge,  C.  et  al.  Mythic  Voices:  Reflections  in 
Mythology.  Nelson  Canada,  1991. 
[multigenre] 

ISBN  0176037136 

Lunsford,  A.  et  al.  The  St.  Martin's  Handbook  for 
Canadians.  Nelson  Canada,  1991. 
[handbook] 

ISBN  0176034935 

MacNeill,  J.  A.  Sunburst.  Nelson  Canada,  1982. 
[poetry] 

ISBN017601814X 

MacNeill,  J.  A.  et  al.  Sunlight  and  Shadows. 
Nelson  Canada,  1974.  [short  stories] 

ISBN  0176329196 
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Maitman,  M.  and  I.  Waldron  (eds.).  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  HBJ-Holt,  1988. 
[Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0774712635 

Patenaude,  A.  (ed.)  Julius  Caesar.  HBJ-Holt, 
1988.  [Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0774712619 

Paustian,  S.  I.  Through  the  Open  Window. 
Oxford  University  Press,  1983.  [poetry] 

ISBN  0195404122 

Roy,  K.  (ed.)  Romeo  and  Juliet.  HBJ-Holt,  1987. 
[Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0774712694 

Schoen,  C.  The  Writing  Experience.  Canadian 
edition.  McClelland  &  Stewart,  1981. 
[composition  and  language] 

ISBN  0771080026 

Nonprint 

Claris.     AppleWorks.     Version  3.0,   1989. 
[computer  courseware] 

Microsoft     Canada.         Microsoft     Word. 
[computer  courseware] 
IBM  Version  5.5, 1990 
IBM  Version  6.0, 1993 
Macintosh  Version  4.0, 1989 

Microsoft  Corporation.     Microsoft   Works. 
[computer  courseware] 
IBM  Version  2.0, 1989 
Macintosh  Version  2.0a,  1989 

WordPerfect   Corporation.      WordPerfect. 
[computer  courseware] 
Apple  IIGS  Version  2.1, 1990 
IBM  Version  5.1, 1990 
Macintosh  Version  2.0, 1990 


ENGLISH  20 

Print 

Barry,  J.  Themes  on  the  Journey:  Reflections  in 
Poetry.  Nelson  Canada,  1989.  [poetry] 

ISBN  0176030891 

Buckley,  J.  Fit  to  Print:  The  Canadian  Student's 
Guide  to  Essay  Writing.  Second  edition.  HBJ- 
Holt  Canada,  1991.  [composition  and 
language] 

ISBN  0774731443 

Cameron,  B.  On  Stage  2.  Globe  Modern,  1984. 
[modem  drama] 

ISBN  0889960968 

Davies,  R.  and  G.  Kirkland.  Inside  Stories  II. 
HBJ-Holt,  1987.  [short  stories] 

ISBN  0774712724 

Eaton,  D.  F.  On  Cue  2.  HBJ-Holt,  1991. 
[modern  drama] 

ISBN  0774713690 

Gehle,  Q.  L.  and  D.  J.  Rollo.  The  Writing 
Process.  Canadian  edition.  Nelson  Canada, 
1981.  [composition  and  language] 

ISBN  0176015310 

Gill,  R.  (ed.)  Macbeth.  Revised  edition.  Oxford 
University  Press,  1992.  [Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0198319703 

Hacker,  D.  A  Canadian  Writer's  Reference. 
Nelson  Canada,  1990.  [handbook] 

ISBN017603515X 

Hilker,  Douglas.  Inside  Essays  II.  Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich,  Canada,  1993.  [nonfiction] 

ISBN  0774714026 
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Kellow,  B.  and  J.  Krisak.  Essays:  Thought  and 
Style.  Prentice  Hall,  1987.  [nonfiction] 

ISBN  0132835738 

Kortes,  M.  (ed.)  Macbeth.  HBJ-Holt,  1988. 
[Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0774712708 

Lunsford,  A.  et  al.  The  St.  Martin's  Handbook  for 
Canadians.  Nelson  Canada,  1991. 
[handbook] 

ISBN  0176034935 

Nagarajan,  S.  (ed.)  Measure  for  Measure.  New 
American  Library,  1964.  [Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0198319339 

Oster,  J.  E.  et  al.  Literary  Experiences  Volume 
One.  Prentice  Hall  Canada,  1989. 
[multigenre] 

ISBN  0135377625 

Rosen,  G.  et  al.  The  Story  Begins  When  the  Story 
Ends:  Canadian  and  World  Short  Story 
Fiction.  Prentice  Hall  Canada,  1991.  [short 
stories] 

ISBN  0138472785 

Saliani,  D.  Poetry  Alive:  Perspectives.  Copp 
Clark  Pitman  Ltd.,  1991.  [poetry] 

ISBN  0773051473 

Weaver  et  al.  Oxford  Anthology  of  Canadian 
Literature.  Second  edition.  Oxford  University 
Press,  1981.  [multigenre] 

ISBN  0195403762 

West,  W.  W.  et  al.  Developing  Writing  Skills. 
Third  Canadian  edition.  Prentice  Hall,  1981. 
[composition  and  language] 

ISBN  0132053284 


Nonprint 

Claris.     Apple   Works.   Version  3.0,   1989. 
[computer  courseware] 

Microsoft     Canada.         Microsoft     Word. 
[computer  courseware] 
IBM  Version  5.5, 1990 
IBM  Version  6.0, 1993 
Macintosh  Version  4.0, 1989 

Microsoft  Corporation.      Microsoft    Works. 
[computer  courseware] 
IBM  Version  2.0, 1989 
Macintosh  Version  2.0a,  1989 

WordPerfect   Corporation.      WordPerfect. 
[computer  courseware] 
Apple  IIGS  Version  2.1, 1990 
IBM  Version  5.1, 1990 
Macintosh  Version  2.0, 1990 


ENGLISH  30 

Print 

Barker-Sandbrook,  Judith.  Essays:  Patterns 
and  Perspectives.  Oxford  University  Press, 
1992.  [nonfiction] 

ISBN  019540839X 

Buckley,  J.  Fit  to  Print:  The  Canadian  Student's 
Guide  to  Essay  Writing.  Second  edition.  HBJ- 
Holt  Canada,  1991.  [composition  and 
language] 

ISBN  0774731443 

Cameron,  B.  On  Stage  3.  Globe  Modern,  1984. 
[modern  drama] 

ISBN  0889960984 
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Conrad,  R.  The  Act  of  Writing:  Canadian  Essays 
for  Composition.  Third  edition.  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson,  1990.  [nonfiction] 

ISBN  0075497921 


Kirkland,  G.  and  R.  Davies.  Inside  Stories  for 
Senior  Students.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich, 
Canada,  1993.  [short  stories] 

ISBN  0774714085 


• 


.     The  Act  of  Writing:     Canadian 

Essays  for  Composition.  Revised  third  edition. 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1993.  [nonfiction] 

ISBN  0075517116 

Davies,  R.  and  G.  Kirkland.  Inside  Poetry. 
Academic  Press  Canada/HBJ-Holt,  1987. 
[poetry] 

ISBN  0774712244 


Landy,  A.  S.  et  al.  Heath  Introduction  to 
Literature.  Canadian  edition.  D.  C.  Heath 
Canada,  1982.  [multigenre] 

ISBN  0669950416 

Liffiton,  L.  and  J.  McAllister.  Poetry  Alive: 
Reflections.  Copp  Clark  Pitman,  1993. 
[poetry] 

ISBN  0773051678 


Eisenstat,  M.  (ed.)  Hamlet.  HBJ-Holt,  1988. 
[Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0774712686 

Gehle,  Q.  L.  and  D.  J.  Rollo.  The  Writing 
Process.  Canadian  edition.  Nelson  Canada, 
1981.  [composition  and  language] 

ISBN  0176015310 

Gill,  R.  (ed.)  Hamlet.  Oxford  University  Press, 
1992.  [Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0198319606 

.  Henry  IV:  Part  I.  Revised  edition. 

Oxford  University  Press,  1993.  [Shakespeare] 

ISBN  019831969X 

Hacker,  D.  A  Canadian  Writer's  Reference. 
Nelson  Canada,  1990.  [handbook] 

ISBN017603515X 

Iveson,  M.  L.  et  al.  Literary  Experiences  Volume 
Two.  Prentice  Hall  Canada,  1990. 
[multigenre] 

ISBN  0135381584 


Lunsford,  A.  et  al.  The  St.  Martin's  Handbook  for 
Canadians.  Nelson  Canada,  1991. 
[handbook] 

ISBN  0176034935 

Mills,  I.  W.  and  J.  H.  Mills.  Arch  of  Experience. 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1987. 
[multigenre] 

ISBN  003922032X 

Patenaude,  A.  (ed.)  The  Tempest.  HBJ-Holt, 
1990.  [Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0774713593 

Perrine,  L.  Story  and  Structure.  Canadian 
edition.  HBJ-Holt-Saunders,  1987.  [short 
stories] 

ISBN  0774711957 

Roy,  K.  (ed.)  King  Lear.  HBJ-Holt,  1990. 
[Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0774713658 

Taube,  E.  Seasons  of  Life:  Stories  of  the  Human 
Cycle.   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1985.   [short 

stories] 

ISBN  0771084404 
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Nonprint 

Claris.     AppleWorks.     Version  3.0,   1989. 
[computer  courseware] 

Microsoft     Canada.         Microsoft     Word. 
[computer  courseware] 
IBM  Version  5.5, 1990 
IBM  Version  6.0, 1993 
Macintosh  Version  4.0, 1989 

Microsoft  Corporation.     Microsoft   Works. 
[computer  courseware] 
IBM  Version  2.0, 1989 
Macintosh  Version  2.0a,  1989 

WordPerfect   Corporation.      WordPerfect. 
[computer  courseware] 
Apple  IIGS  Version  2.1, 1990 
IBM  Version  5.1, 1990 
Macintosh  Version  2.0, 1990 


ENGLISH  13 

Print 

Banel,  J.  S.  et  al.  More  Strawberries:  Reflections 
in  Fiction.  Nelson  Canada,  1990.  [short 
stories] 

ISBN  0176030441 

Barry,  J.  Departures:  Reflections  in  Poetry. 
Nelson  Canada,  1991.  [poetry] 

ISBN  0176037179 


Da  vies,  R.  and  G.  Kirkland.  Connections  1: 
Imagining.  Second  edition.  Gage,  1990. 
[multigenre] 

ISBN  0771511043 

Eaton,  D.  F.  On  Cue  1.  HBJ-Holt,  1990. 
[modern  drama] 

ISBN  0774713682 

Gill,  R.  (ed.)  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Revised 
edition.  Oxford  University  Press,  1992. 
[Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0198319738 

.     Romeo  and  Juliet.     Revised 


edition.     Oxford  University  Press,  1992. 
[Shakespeare] 

ISBN  019831972X 

.    Twelfth  Night.    Revised  edition. 


Oxford  University  Press,  1992.  [Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0198319746 

Hacker,  D.    A  Canadian  Writer's  Reference. 
Nelson  Canada,  1990.  [handbook] 

ISBN017603515X 

MacNeill,  J.  A.     Early  September.     Nelson 
Canada,  1980.  [short  stories] 

ISBN  0176007490 


Brodkin,  S.  Z.  and  E.  J.  Pearson.  Seven  Plays  of 
Mystery  and  Suspense.  Globe  Modern,  1982. 
[modern  drama] 

ISBN  0870653180 

Buckley,  J.  Fit  to  Print:  The  Canadian  Student's 
Guide  to  Essay  Writing.  Second  edition.  HBJ- 
Holt  Canada,  1991.  [composition  and 
language] 

ISBN  0774731443 


Maitman,  M.  and  I.  Waldron  (eds.).  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  HBJ-Holt,  1988. 
[Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0774712635 

.    Twelfth  Night.    HBJ-Holt,  1990. 


[Shakespeare] 
ISBN  0774713659 
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McClymont,  C.   Viewpoints:  Reflections  in  Non- 
Fiction.  Nelson  Canada,  1990.  [nonfiction] 

ISBN  0176030972 

McClymont,  C.  et  al.    Features  Series.    Nelson 
Canada,  1993.  [multigenre] 

Spotlight  on  You,  Book  1 
ISBN  0176039635 

Out  of  the  Shadows,  Book  2 
ISBN  0176039643 

Meet  the  Challenge,  Book  3 
ISBN  0176039651 

Robinson,  S.  D.    Destinations  Series.    Prentice 
Hall  Canada,  1990.  [multigenre] 

Fast  Forward  [text] 
ISBN  0132023911 

Accelerate  [anthology] 
ISBN  0130051829 


ENGLISH  23 

Print 

Buckley,  J.  Fit  to  Print:  The  Canadian  Student's 
Guide  to  Essay  Writing.  Second  edition.  HBJ- 
Holt,  1991.  [composition  and  language] 

ISBN  0774731443 

Cameron,  B.  On  Stage  2.  Globe  Modern,  1984. 
[modern  drama] 

ISBN  0889960968 

Davies,  R.  and  G.  Kirkland.  Connections  2: 
Relating.  Second  edition.  Gage,  1990. 
[multigenre] 

ISBN077151106X 

Eaton,  D.  F.  On  Cue  2.  HBJ-Holt,  1991. 
[modern  drama] 

ISBN  0774713690 


Roy,  K.  (ed.)  Romeo  and  Juliet.  HBJ-Holt,  1987. 
[Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0774712694 

Nonprint 

Claris.     AppleWorks.     Version  3.0,   1989. 
[computer  courseware] 

Microsoft     Canada.         Microsoft     Word. 
[computer  courseware] 
IBM  Version  5.5, 1990 
IBM  Version  6.0, 1993 
Macintosh  Version  4.0, 1989 

Microsoft  Corporation.     Microsoft   Works. 
[computer  courseware] 
IBM  Version  2.0, 1989 
Macintosh  Version  2.0a,  1989 

WordPerfect   Corporation.      WordPerfect. 
[computer  courseware] 
Apple  IIGS  Version  2.1, 1990 
IBM  Version  5.1, 1990 
Macintosh  Version  2.0, 1990 


Elchuk,  A.    Destinations  Series.    Prentice  Hall 
Canada,  1990.  [multigenre] 

Straight  Ahead  [text] 
ISBN  0138518335 

Overdrive,  1991  [anthology] 
ISBN  0136475469 

Gill,  R.  (ed.)  As  You  Like  It.   Oxford  University 
Press,  1977.  [Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0198319347 

.  Macbeth.  Revised  edition.  Oxford 


University  Press,  1992.  [Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0198319703 

Gough,  N.  and  G.  Tickner.    Language  at  Work. 
HBJ-Holt,  1986.  [composition  and  language] 

ISBN  0039220311 
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Hacker,  D.     A  Canadian  Writer's  Reference. 
Nelson  Canada,  1990.  [handbook] 

ISBN017603515X 

Kortes,  M.  (ed.)    Macbeth.     HBJ-Holt,  1988. 
[Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0774712708 

Nonprint 

Claris.     AppleWorks.     Version  3.0,   1989. 
[computer  courseware] 

Microsoft     Canada.         Microsoft     Word. 
[computer  courseware] 
IBM  Version  5.5, 1990 
IBM  Version  6.0, 1993 
Macintosh  Version  4.0, 1989 

Microsoft  Corporation.      Microsoft   Works. 
[computer  courseware] 
IBM  Version  2.0, 1989 
Macintosh  Version  2.0a,  1989 

WordPerfect   Corporation.      WordPerfect. 
[computer  courseware] 
Apple  IIGS  Version  2.1, 1990 
IBM  Version  5.1, 1990 
Macintosh  Version  2.0, 1990 
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Print 

Buckley,  J.  Fit  to  Print:  The  Canadian  Student's 
Guide  to  Essay  Writing.  Second  edition.  HBJ- 
Holt  Canada,  1991.  [composition  and 
language] 

ISBN  0774731443 

Cameron,  B.  On  Stage  3.  Globe  Modern,  1984. 
[modern  drama] 

ISBN  0889960984 

Davies,  R.  and  G.  Kirkland.  Connections  3: 
Discovering.  Second  edition.  Gage,  1990. 
[multigenre] 

ISBN  0771511086 


Eisenstat,  M.  (ed.)    Hamlet.    HBJ-Holt,  1988. 
[Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0774712686 

Gill,  R.  (ed.)   Hamlet.    Oxford  University  Press, 
1992.  [Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0198319606 
.  Othello.  Oxford  University  Press, 


1989.  [Shakespeare] 
ISBN  0198319535 

.      The    Taming   of  the   Shrew. 

Revised  edition.     Oxford  University  Press, 
1992.  [Shakespeare] 

ISBN  0198319762 

Hacker,  D.     A  Canadian  Writer's  Reference. 
Nelson  Canada,  1990.  [handbook] 

ISBN017603515X 

MacNeill,  J.  A.  et  al.  Tigers  of  the  Snow.  Nelson, 
1973.  [short  stories] 

ISBN  0176330437 

Robinson,  S.  D.  et  al.     Destinations  Series. 
Prentice  Hall  Canada,  1991.  [multigenre] 

In  Flight  [text] 
ISBN  0134561538 

Glide  Path  [anthology] 
ISBN  0133562476 

Nonprint 

Claris.     AppleWorks.      Version  3.0,   1989. 
[computer  courseware] 

Microsoft     Canada.         Microsoft     Word. 
[computer  courseware] 
IBM  Version  5.5, 1990 
IBM  Version  6.0, 1993 
Macintosh  Version  4.0, 1989 
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Microsoft  Corporation.     Microsoft    Works. 
[computer  courseware] 
IBM  Version  2.0, 1989 
Macintosh  Version  2.0a,  1989 

WordPerfect   Corporation.      WordPerfect. 
[computer  courseware] 
Apple  IIGS  Version  2.1, 1990 
IBM  Version  5.1, 1990 
Macintosh  Version  2.0, 1990 
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FRAN^AIS  10-20-30 


The  course,  Frangais  10-20-30,  has  been 
developed  to  meet  the  specific  linguistic  needs  of 
senior  high  students  registered  in  a  francophone 
program  or  school. 

This  course  has  a  double  focus:  the  development 
of  a  functional  use  of  the  French  language  in 
personal,  social  and  academic  settings;  as  well  as 
the  development  and  enhancement  of  one's 
identity  and  pride  as  a  Francophone  living  in 
Alberta.  As  in  any  language  program,  language 
skill  development — reading,  writing,  speaking, 
listening — is  pursued  at  every  grade  level  to 
enhance  progressively  the  student's  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  in  the  French  language 
for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  Grammar  and 
vocabulary  acquisition  are  studied  within  the 
context  of  ensuring  clear  and  appropriate 
communication.  The  study  of  French 
literature — novels,  plays,  poetry,  short  stories — 
allows  the  students  to  gain  understanding,  pride 
and  appreciation  for  their  culture  and  traditions. 

A  Grade  12  diploma  examination  is  developed  for 
Frangais  30. 

Specific  curricular  information  and  a  listing  of 
basic  learning  resources  for  each  course  are 
contained  in  the  following  document  prepared  by 
the  Language  Services  Branch  of  Alberta 
Education:  Franqais  10-20-30,  Programme 
d' etudes. 
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This  French  language  arts  course  has  been 
developed  to  meet  the  specific  linguistic  needs  of 
senior  high  students  registered  in  a  French 
immersion  program. 

This  course  is  focused  on  the  development  of  a 
functional  use  of  the  French  language  in  both 
social  and  academic  settings.  As  in  any 
language  program,  language  skill 
development — reading,  writing,  speaking, 
listening — is  pursued  at  every  grade  level  to 
enhance  progressively  the  student's  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  in  the  French  language. 
Grammar  and  vocabulary  acquisition  are 
studied  within  the  context  of  ensuring  clear  and 
appropriate  communication.  The  study  of 
French  literature — novels,  plays,  poetry,  short 
stories — allows  the  students  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  culture  and  traditions  of 
French  speaking  people. 

There  is  no  Grade  12  diploma  examination 
developed  for  French  Language  Arts  30. 

Specific  curricular  information  and  basic 
learning  resources  for  each  course  are  contained 
in  the  following  document  prepared  by  the 
Language  Services  Branch  of  Alberta  Education: 
French  Language  Arts  10-20-30,  Programme 
d'etudes. 
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D.    BASIC  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

Grade  10 

A  Stone  on  the  Road.  1988.  [videocassette] 

Grade  11 

Their  Sister  Lybed.  1981.  [videocassette] 

Grade  12 

Alternative.  1986.  [videocassette] 
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MATHEMATICS 


CONTENTS 

Mathematics  10-20-30 

Mathematics  10 
Statistics,  1994 
[effective  September  1996] 

Mathematics  30 
Statistics,  1994 
Quadratic  Relations,  1994 

Mathematics  31 

Mathematics  13-23-33 

Mathematics  14-24 


f 


<> 


COORDINATE  GEOMETRY  AND  GRAPHING 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  points  and  lines  can  be 
represented  on  a  Cartesian  plane  and  that  they  have  characteristics  that  can  be  defined  and 
measured. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1.1  use  the  formula  for  the  distance  between  two  points 

1.1.1  deduce  the  distance  formula  from  the  Pythagorean  theorem 

1.1.2  solve  problems  that  involve  the  use  of  the  distance  formula 

1.2  use  the  formula  for  the  coordinates  of  the  midpoint  of  a  line  segment 

1.2.1  verify  the  midpoint  formula 

1.2.2  solve  problems  that  involve  the  use  of  the  midpoint  formula 

1.3  use  the  formula  for  the  slope  of  a  line  passing  through  two  points 

1.3.1  solve  problems  that  involve  the  use  of  formula  for  the  slope  of  the  segment  between 
two  points 

1.3.2  solve  problems  that  involve  the  relationship  between  the  slopes  of  parallel  and 
perpendicular  lines 

1.4  determine  whether  points  in  a  plane  are  collinear 

1.4.1    solve  problems  that  involve  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  collinearity. 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  the  ordered  pairs  that  satisfy  a 
linear  equation,  Ax  +  By  +  C  —  0,  correspond  to  coordinates  on  the  Cartesian  plane  and  can  be  used 
to  graph  the  equation  on  the  Cartesian  plane. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2.1  find  sets  of  ordered  pairs  that  satisfy  linear  equations 

2.2  graph  linear  equations  by  plotting  sets  of  ordered  pairs  that  satisfy  the  equation 

2.3  find  the  x-  and  y- intercepts  of  linear  equations 

2.4  graph  linear  equations  by  using  the  x-  and  y-intercepts 

2.5  write  linear  equations  in  the  slope-intercept  form,  y  =  mx  +  b 

2.6  graph  linear  equations  using  the  slope  and  the  y-intercept  or  another  point  that  satisfies  the 
equation 

2.6.1  design  and  carry  out  an  investigation  involving  the  use  of  scientific  calculators  or 
computers  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  parameters  m  and  b  on  the  graphs  of  linear 
equations 

2.7  identify  and  graph  equations  of  lines  parallel  to  the  x  and  y  axes. 

3.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  lines  in  a  plane  can  be  uniquely 
determined. 
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Students  will  be  expected  to: 

3.1     graph  and  write  the  equation  of  a  line,  given  the  conditions  that  uniquely  determine  it 

3.1.1    solve  problems  that  involve  conditions  that  uniquely  determine  a  line. 

SYSTEMS  OF  LINEAR  EQUATIONS 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  some  mathematical  circumstances 
can  be  represented  algebraically  by  a  system  of  two  linear  equations  in  two  unknowns. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1 . 1  solve  simple  systems  of  linear  equations  in  two  unknowns  graphically 

1.2  solve  systems  of  linear  equations  in  two  unknowns  algebraically 

1.2.1    solve  problems  that  can  be  represented  with  a  system  of  two  equations  in  two 
unknowns. 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  lines  in  a  plane  can  relate  to  each 
other  in  various  ways. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2.1    recognize  the  characteristics  of  systems  of  linear  equations  with  graphs  that  are  parallel, 
coincident  or  intersecting 

2.2.1    verify  the  conditions  that  are  present  in  a  system  of  equations  that  determine  the 
relationships  of  the  graphs. 
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STATISTICS 


Delete  Effective  September  1, 1996 


1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  populations  have  certain 
characteristics  which  can  be  determined  by  analyzing  the  characteristics  of  a  suitable  sample  of 
that  population* 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1. 1  determine  a  sample  that  will  adequately  and  accurately  represent  a  population 

1 .2  evaluate  samples  for  bias,  appropriateness  of  sample  type,  amount  of  data  and  randomness 

1.3  draw  inferences  about  the  population  from  which  a  sample  was  taken  and  express  it  using 
the  language  of  probability 

t  .3.1       determine  a  valid  sample^  design  and  carry  outa  simple  survey,  and  make  a  valid 

inference  to  the  population  based  on  the  results 
X  ,3.2       defend  or  oppose  a  generalization  that  is  made  6rom  a  sample  to  a  population. 

2,  Students  wilt  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  data  collected  from  a  sample 
must  be  organized,  presented  and  analyzed  in  order  that  valid  inferences  will  be  drawn. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2. 1  identity  a  situation,  formulate  an  hypothesis  and  plan  what  data  need  to  be  collected 

2.2  organize  data  using  stem-and-leaf  plots  and  box  plots 

2.3  choose  and  calculate  appropriate  measures  of  central  tendency  for  sets  of  data 

2.4  represent  data  using  appropriate  graphs 

2.5  do  simple  visual  analyses  on  sets  of  data  organized  in  stem-and-leaf  plots,  box  plots  and 
graphs 

2.5.1       derive  ami  defend  conclusions  based  on  the  visual  analyses  of  sets  of  data 

2.6  evaluate  intuitively  an  analysis  of  data  for  the  confidence  with  which  the  results  can  be 
accepted. 


Insert  Effective  September  1, 1996 


Learner  Expectations 

1.      Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  a  bivariate  distribution 
involves  two  variables  that  may  have  some  relationship  to  each  other. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1.1  plot  sets  of  bivariate  data  on  a  scatterplot 

1.2  plot  a  line  of  best  fit  on  a  scatterplot,  using  eye  and  the  median  fit  method 

1.3  develop  and  use  prediction  equations  of  the  line  of  best  fit  to  make  inferences  for 
populations 

1.4  recognize  and  describe,  qualitatively,  the  apparent  correlation  between  the  variables  of  a 
bivariate  distribution  from  a  scatterplot 

1.5  collect,  organize  and  analyze  sets  of  bivariate  data 

1.5.1    apply  statistical  processes  and  statistical  reasoning  in  investigations  involving 
bivariate  data. 
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TRIGONOMETRY 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  similar  triangles  have  equal 
angles  and  that  the  corresponding  sides  are  proportional. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1.1  recognize  and  write  the  similarity  relationship  between  similar  triangles 

1.2  use  the  relationship  between  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  similar  triangles  to  calculate  the 
lengths  of  unknown  sides 

1.2.1  generalize  the  properties  of  similar  triangles  through  the  use  of  inductive  processes 

1.2.2  solve  problems  involving  the  use  of  the  properties  of  similar  triangles 

1.2.3  develop  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  ratios  in  similar  right  triangles  through  the  use  of 
the  properties  of  similar  triangles. 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  ratios 
of  a  given  angle  are  particular  ratios  between  pairs  of  corresponding  sides  of  similar,  right 
triangles  that  contain  the  given  angle. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2.1  find  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  ratios,  and  the  measures  of  the  acute  angles  within  right 
triangles,  given  the  measures  of  any  two  sides 

2.1.1  use  a  calculator  to  find  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  ratios  of  any  acute  angle 

2.1.2  use  a  calculator  to  find  the  measure  of  an  acute  angle  given  the  value  of  one  of  the 
trigonometric  ratios  of  the  angle 

2.1.3  solve  problems  in  which  an  angle  measure  in  a  right  triangle  must  be  found 

2.2  find  the  measure  of  a  side  of  a  right  triangle  given  the  measure  of  a  second  angle  and  the 
length  of  a  side 

2.2.1    solve  problems  in  which  the  length  of  a  side  of  a  right  triangle  must  be  found. 
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MATHEMATICS  20  PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 


ATTITUDES    <4 


PROBLEM  SOLVING 


RADICALS  AND  EXPONENTS 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  radical 
expressions  and  exponential  expressions  with  rational  exponents  and  an  understanding  that  these 
expressions  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  exponents. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1 . 1  transform  expressions  from  radical  to  exponential  form  and  vice  versa 

1.2  simplify  expressions  that  are  written  in  radical  or  exponential  form 

1.2.1    evaluate  radical  or  exponential  expressions,  using  a  calculator. 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  radical  expressions  and  equations 
that  contain  radicals  can  be  evaluated  and  simplified  by  performing  basic  arithmetic  operations. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2. 1  change  the  form  of  square  root  expressions  from  mixed  to  entire  radicals  and  vice  versa 

2.2  perform  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication  involving  square  root 
expressions 

2.3  solve  radical  equations 

2.3.1    solve  problems  involving  radical  equations. 
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RATIONAL  EXPRESSIONS 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  rational  expressions  are  fractions 
in  which  the  numerators  and  denominators  are  polynomials,  and  that  operations  can  be  performed 
on  such  expressions. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1.1  determine  the  non-permissible  replacement  values  for  the  variable  in  rational  expressions  in 
one  variable 

1.1.1    use  a  calculator  or  computer  to  graph  rational  functions  to  determine  non-permissible 
values 

1.2  simplify  rational  expressions  by  factoring 

1.3  perform  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  division  on  rational  expressions 

1.4  perform  the  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction  involving  two  rational  expressions 

1.5  solve  equations  involving  rational  expressions 

1 . 5. 1    solve  problems  that  can  be  represented  by  equations  containing  rational  expressions. 

PROBABILITY 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  probability  describes  the 
likelihood  of  the  occurrence  of  an  event  and  is  a  number  between  0  and  1. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1.1  use  the  language  of  probability 

1.2  determine  the  sample  space  for  simple  events 

1 . 3  determine  the  probability  of  simple  events  through  experiments 

1.3.1    carry  out  an  investigation  to  determine  the  experimental  probability  of  an  event 

1.4  determine  the  theoretical  probability  of  events  that  have  easily  countable  sample  spaces 
1.4. 1    compare  theoretical  probabilities  to  those  for  the  same  event  generated  empirically. 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  the  probability  of  a  compound 
event  can  be  determined  from  the  probability  of  the  individual  events. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2.1  find  the  probability  of  two  or  more  events  occurring  together  by  the  application  of  the 
multiplication  law  for  independent  events  P(A  and  B)  =  P(A)XP(B)  and  for  dependent 
events  P( A  and  B)  =  P(A)XP(B|A) 

2.1.1  solve  problems  that  involve  finding  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  two  or  more 
events 

2.1.2  determine  experimentally  the  probability  of  two  or  more  events  occurring  together 
and  compare  it  to  the  theoretical  probability 
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2.2  find  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  one  or  the  other  of  two  events,  A  and  B,  by  the 
application  of  the  addition  law  P(A  or  B)  =  P(A)  +  P(B)  for  mutually  exclusive  events  and,  in 
general,  P(AorB)  =  P(A)  +  P(B)-P(AandB) 

2.2.1  determine  experimentally  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  events  A  or  B  and 
compare  it  to  the  theoretical  probability 

2.2.2  solve  problems  that  involve  finding  the  probability  of  either  of  two  events. 

3.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  simulations  are  experiments  that 
represent  the  conditions  present  in  real  situations  through  the  use  of  devices  and  processes  with 
known  probabilities. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

3.1  design  and  carry  out  simulations  involving  events  that  have  known  probabilities 

3.1.1    use  simulation  models  to  solve  problems  involving  events  with  known  probabilities 

3.2  design  and  carry  out  simulations  involving  events  that  have  unknown  probabilities 

3.2.1    use  simulation  models  to  solve  problems  involving  events  with  unknown  probabilities. 

FUNCTIONS  AND  RELATIONS 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  certain  observed  real- world 
phenomena  are  quantitatively  related  to  each  other  and  that  these  relations  can  be  described 
graphically,  with  sets  of  ordered  pairs,  rules  and  equations. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1 . 1  graph  relations  that  describe  physical  phenomena  or  everyday  situations 

1.1.1    solve  problems  by  graphing  and  interpreting  the  graphs  that  describe  physical 
phenomena  and  everyday  occurrences 

1.2  determine  the  domain  and  the  range  of  relations  algebraically  and  from  given  graphs. 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  for  some  relations,  called 
functions,  the  value  of  the  independent  variable  (domain)  uniquely  determines  the  value  of  the 
function  (range,  dependent  variable). 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2.1  represent  mathematical  situations  such  as  direct,  inverse  and  partial  variations  with  tables 
of  values,  identify  the  dependent  and  independent  variables,  and  express  the  domain  and 
range,  appropriately  noting  any  restrictions 

2.2  interpolate  and  extrapolate  from  the  graphs  of  functional  relationships 

2.3  use  functional  notation  and  graphs  to  describe  functional  relationships 

2.3.1    solve  problems  algebraically  or  by  the  use  and  interpretation  of  graphs  that  represent 
functions 

2.4  determine  those  relations  that  are  functions 
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2.4.1    develop  and  explain  tests  that  could  be  used  to  determine  if  any  relation  is  or  is  not  a 
function 

2.5  illustrate  and  recognize  different  kinds  of  functions  algebraically  and  graphically  from  the 
following  list:  linear  functions  (including  identity  and  constant  functions),  polynomial 
functions  (including  quadratic  and  cubic  functions),  reciprocal  functions,  absolute  value 
functions  and  exponential  functions 

2.5.1    draw  and  analyze  the  graphs  of  functions,  using  calculators  or  computers 

2.6  identify  the  zeros  of  a  function  as  the  x-intercepts  of  its  graph 

2.6.1    find  the  zeros  of  a  function  by  analyzing  its  graph  and  its  value  for  various 
replacements  of  the  independent  variable,  using  calculators  or  computers 

2.7  write,  and  sketch  the  graphs  of,  the  inverses  of  relations  and  functions. 

3.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  how  particular  parameters  can  be 
used  to  effect  translations,  reflections  or  vertical  stretchings  of  the  graph  of  any  function. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

3.1  describe  the  transformation  effect  on  the  graph  of  y  =  f(x)  of  the  parameters  a  and  b  in 
y  =  f(x-a)+b 

3.1.1    perform  an  investigation  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  parameters  a  and  b  on  the 
graph  of  y  =  f(x  —  a)  +  b 

3.2  describe  the  transformation  effects  on  the  graph  of  y  =  f(x)  of  the  parameter  c  in  y  =  cf(x) 

3.2.1    perform  an  investigation  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  parameter  c  on  the  graph  of 
y  =  cf(x) 

3.3  describe  and  sketch  the  graphs  of  y  =  cf(x  —  a)  +  b  by  applying  the  transformation  effects  of  a, 
b  and  c  on  the  graph  of  y  =  f(x) 

3.3.1    predict  the  graphs  of  functions  written  in  the  form  y  =  cf(x  —  a)  +  b  given  the  graph  of 
y  =  f(x),  and  verify,  using  calculators  or  computers. 

QUADRATIC  FUNCTIONS 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  any  function  that  can  be  written 
in  the  form  y  =  ax2  +  bx  +  c,  a*0,  is  a  quadratic  function  and  that  individual  quadratic  functions 
have  unique  characteristics  and  graphs. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1.1  sketch  the  graphs  of  quadratic  functions  written  in  standard  form  y  =  a(x  —  h)2  +  k 

1.1.1    investigate  the  effects  of  the  parameters  a,  h  and  k  in  y  =  a(x  — h)2  +  k,  using  a 
calculator  or  computer 

1.2  transform  quadratic  functions  from  the  general  form  y  =  ax2  +  bx  +  c  to  the  standard  form 
y  =  a(x  —  h)2  +  k  by  completing  the  square 
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1.3    find  the  vertex,  axis  of  symmetry,  domain,  range,  maximum  or  minimum  values  and  x-  and 
y-intercepts  of  a  quadratic  function  from  its  equation  or  from  its  graph 

1.3.1    solve  problems  that  involve  quadratic  functions,  by  analyzing  the  functions  depicted  in 
graphical  and  equation  form. 

QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  finding  the  x-intercepts  of  the 
quadratic  function  y  =  ax2  +  bx  +  c  is  equivalent  to  solving  the  quadratic  equation  ax2  +  bx  +  c  =  0. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1 . 1  use  the  quadratic  formula  to  solve  quadratic  equations 

1.1.1    solve  problems  that  involve  quadratic  equations 

1.2  solve  equations  that  contain  radicals  and  rational  expressions 

1.2.1    solve  problems  that  involve  equations  containing  radicals  and  rational  expressions 

1.3  evaluate  the  discriminant  of  a  quadratic  equation  and  state  the  nature  of  its  roots 

1.4  recognize  and  explain  the  relationship  between  the  graphs  of  quadratic  functions  and  the 
real  or  non-real  nature  of  the  roots  of  their  corresponding  equations. 

GEOMETRY 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  a 
chord  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  that  this  relationship  can  be  expressed  and 
verified  in  different  ways. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1.1  demonstrate,  by  construction  or  by  computer  simulation,  that  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  a 
chord  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle 

1.2  verify  the  relationship  amongst  chords,  their  perpendicular  bisectors  and  the  centres  of 
circles,  using  analytic  geometry 

1.2.1  solve  problems  that  involve  the  relationship  amongst  chords,  their  perpendicular 
bisectors  and  the  centres  of  circles 

1.2.2  calculate  the  length  of  a  chord,  the  distance  from  a  chord  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  and 
the  radius  of  the  circle  given  any  two  of  the  measurements 

1.3  provide  a  logical  argument  to  support  the  relationship  amongst  chords,  their  perpendicular 
bisectors  and  the  centres  of  circles. 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  if  a  line  is  tangent  to  a  circle,  then 
it  is  perpendicular  to  a  radius  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact,  and  that  this  relationship  can  be 
expressed  and  verified  in  different  ways. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2.1    demonstrate,  by  construction  or  by  computer  simulation,  that  a  perpendicular  drawn  from 
the  point  of  contact  of  a  tangent  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle 
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2.2  verify  the  relationship  between  a  tangent  and  the  radius  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact,  using 
analytic  geometry 

2.2.1  solve  problems  that  deal  with  the  relationship  between  a  tangent  and  the  radius 
drawn  to  the  point  of  contact 

2.2.2  calculate,  given  a  point  in  the  exterior  of  a  circle,  the  length  of  tangent  segments  from 
the  point,  the  lengths  of  radii  to  the  points  of  contact  of  the  tangents,  and  the  distance 
from  the  point  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  given  any  two  of  the  measurements 

2.3  provide  a  logical  argument  to  support  the  relationship  between  a  tangent  and  the  radius 
drawn  to  the  point  of  contact. 

TRIGONOMETRY 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  angles  can  be  drawn  on  a 
coordinate  plane  and  that  their  trigonometric  ratios  can  be  determined  with  respect  to  the 
coordinates  of  points  on  the  plane. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1.1  recognize  and  sketch  positive  and  negative  angles  in  standard  position 

1.2  determine  the  reference  angle  for  an  angle  drawn  in  standard  position  on  a  coordinate  plane 

1.3  express  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  ratios  for  any  angle,  9,  in  standard  position  on  a 
coordinate  plane  in  terms  of  x,  y  and  r,  where  r  is  the  length  of  the  terminal  side  and  (x,  y)  is 
the  end  point 

1.4  determine  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  ratios  for  any  angle 

1.4.1    use  a  calculator  to  determine  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  ratios  of  any  angle 

1.5  determine  any  two  values  of  x,  y,  r  and  9  for  an  angle  in  standard  position,  given  the  other 
two. 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  the  methods  used  in  the  solution  of 
right  triangles  can  be  used  to  develop  laws  for  use  in  the  solution  of  oblique  triangles. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2.1  find  the  measures  of  sides  and  angles  in  diagrams  involving  multiple  right  triangles  in  two  or 
three  dimensions 

2.1.1    solve  problems  involving  multiple  right  triangles  in  two  or  three  dimensions 

2.2  find  the  measures  of  unknown  sides  and  angles  in  oblique  triangles  by  applying  the  sine  law 

2.2.1  verify  the  sine  law 

2.2.2  solve  problems,  including  the  ambiguous  case,  by  using  the  sine  law 

2.3  find  the  measures  of  unknown  sides  and  angles  in  oblique  triangles  by  applying  the  cosine 
law 

2.3.1  verify  the  cosine  law 

2.3.2  solve  problems  by  using  the  cosine  law 

2.3.3  recognize  that  the  cosine  law  is  the  generalization  of  the  Pythagorean  theorem. 
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MATHEMATICS  30  PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 


ATTITUDES    + 


+.  PROBLEM  SOLVING 


POLYNOMIAL  FUNCTIONS 


Overview 


Much  of  the  study  of  high  school  algebra  is  to  provide  the  student  with  the  ability  to  analyze  general 
functions.  For  most  high  school  students  the  study  of  polynomial  functions  is  in  many  ways  the 
culmination  of  their  study  of  algebra.  They  should  understand  that  algebra  provides  a  means  of 
operating  with  concepts  at  an  abstract  level  and  a  process  that  can  foster  generalizations  and  insights 
beyond  the  original  context. 

The  students'  study  of  polynomial  functions  should  not  focus  on  developing  mere  manipulative  facility 
but,  rather,  should  emphasize  conceptual  understanding,  coming  to  understand  algebra  as  a  means  of 
representing  general  cases  and  a  problem-solving  tool.  Emphasis  should  be  on  interpreting  the  graphs 
of  functions,  exploring  the  properties  of  graphs  and  determining  how  these  properties  relate  to  the 
forms  of  the  corresponding  equations. 

Students  should  be  aware  that  polynomial  functions  are  very  useful  for  describing  relations  among 
variables  in  a  vast  array  of  real-world  situations.  For  example,  analysis  of  polynomial  functions 
frequently  arises  in  the  management  sciences  for  examining  cost,  revenue  and  profit  in  the  production 
and  sale  of  goods.  The  use  of  computer  technology  and  the  methods  associated  with  this  technology, 
combined  with  a  conceptual  understanding  of  polynomial  functions,  enables  students  to  gain  powerful 
techniques  for  the  analysis  of  complex  functions. 

The  analysis  of  polynomial  functions  is  one  of  the  underpinnings  to  the  study  of  calculus.  The 
students'  ability  to  visualize  the  graph  of  the  function  and  to  find  the  zero  of  the  function  are  some  of 
the  ingredients  in  understanding  calculus. 
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Learner  Expectations 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  a  polynomial  function  is  a  function 
oftheformf(x)  =  anxn  +  an_ixn-1+  . . .  ai  x  +  ao  where  ao.ai . . .  anare  real  numbers  and  n€N. 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  a  polynomial  function  can  be 
graphed  on  a  Cartesian  plane  and  that  such  graphs  will  have  particular  characteristics  depending 
on  the  function. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2.1     sketch  the  graphs  of  integral  polynomial  functions 

2.1.1  draw  the  graphs  of  integral  polynomial  functions  using  calculators  or  computers 

2.1.2  investigate  the  characteristics  of  the  graphs  of  polynomial  functions  of  different 
degrees  and  determine  the  effects  of  a  multiplicity  of  zeros  on  the  graphs  of  polynomial 
functions 

2.1.3  find  approximations  for  the  zeros  of  integral  polynomial  functions  using  calculators  or 
computers 

2.1.4  analyze  points  on  the  graphs  of  polynomial  functions  using  calculators  or  computers 

2.1.5  solve  problems  that  can  be  represented  by  polynomial  functions. 

3.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  many  polynomial  functions  can 
have  the  same  zeros. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

3.1  derive  an  equation  of  an  integral  polynomial  function  given  its  zeros 

3.2  derive  the  equation  of  an  integral  polynomial  function  given  its  zeros  and  an  ordered  pair 
that  satisfies  it 

3.2.1  find  the  equation  of  a  polynomial  function  given  its  zeros  and  any  other  information 
that  will  uniquely  define  it. 

4.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following  form  of  the  division 
algorithm  for  polynomials:  If  any  polynomial  P(x)  is  divided  by  a  binomial  of  the  form  (x  — a) 
(called  D(x)),  the  result  will  be  a  polynomial  quotient  Q(x)  and  a  remainder  R. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

4.1  divide  integral  polynomial  functions  in  one  variable  by  a  binomial 

4.2  write  the  division  operation  on  a  polynomial  function  by  a  binomial  in  the  form  of  the 
Division  Algorithm:  P(x)  =  D(x)Q(X)  +  R. 

5.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  when  a  polynomial  P(x)  is  divided 
by  a  binomial  of  the  form  (x-a),  the  remainder  R  is  equal  to  P(a)  (Remainder  Theorem). 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

5.1     use  the  Remainder  Theorem  to  evaluate  polynomial  functions  for  rational  values  of  the 
variable 

5.1.1  prove  the  Remainder  Theorem 

5.1.2  use  the  Remainder  Theorem  to  prove  that  if  a  number  a  is  a  zero  of  a  polynomial 
function  P(x)  then  (x  —  a)  will  be  a  factor  of  P(x)  (Factor  Theorem) 
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5.2    use  the  Factor  Theorem  to  factor  an  integral  polynomial  function  completely  and  to 
determine  all  of  its  real  zeros 

5.2.1  use  a  technology  to  factor  polynomial  functions 

5.2.2  recognize  that  all  rational  zeros  of  a  polynomial  function  will  be  of  the  form  p/q,  where 
p  is  a  factor  of  ao  and  q  is  a  factor  of  an. 

TRIGONOMETRIC  AND  CIRCULAR  FUNCTIONS 

Overview 

Trigonometry  is  not  only  an  important  and  powerful  tool  for  science  and  engineering,  but  is  also 
esthetically  attractive  for  many  students  because  of  its  regularity  and  symmetry.  The  study  of 
trigonometry  in  Mathematics  30  builds  on  the  understanding  of  trigonometric  ratios  and  how  to  use 
these  ratios  to  solve  real-world  problems,  and  on  the  study  of  functions.  In  Mathematics  30,  the  ratios 
of  right-angle  trigonometry  are  generalized  to  both  trigonometric  and  circular  functions. 
Understanding  of  these  functions  and  the  connections  between  geometry  and  algebra  are  important  in 
the  future  development  of  such  topics  as  matrix  representations  of  rotations,  direction  angles  of 
vectors,  polar  coordinates  and  trigonometric  representations  of  complex  numbers.  The  trigonometric 
and  circular  functions  are  mathematical  models  for  many  periodic  real-world  phenomena,  such  as 
uniform  circular  motion,  temperature  changes,  biorhythms,  sound  waves  and  tide  variation. 

Learner  Expectations 

1 .  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  the  radian  measure  of  an  angle  is 
the  ratio  of  the  arc  it  subtends  to  the  radius  of  a  circle  in  which  it  is  a  central  angle,  and  that  one 
radian  is  the  measure  of  a  central  angle  subtended  in  a  circle  by  an  arc  whose  length  is  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  circle. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1 . 1  identify  the  radian  measure  of  a  central  angle  in  a  circle 

1.2  convert  angle  measurements  between  degree  and  radian  measure  and  vice  versa 

1.3  determine  the  exact  values  of  the  trigonometric  ratios  for  angles  coterminal  with 
niT,  rnr,  njr,  njT,  and  rnr,  n€I. 

6     4     3      2 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  identities  are  statements  of 
equality  that  are  true  for  all  values  of  the  variable  and  that  trigonometric  identities  are  equations 
that  express  relations  among  trigonometric  functions  that  are  valid  for  all  values  of  the  variables 
for  which  the  functions  are  defined. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2. 1     use  the  following  fundamental  trigonometric  identities: 
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Reciprocal  Identities 

1       =  esc  a 


sin  a 

1       = 

sec  a 

cos  a 

1      = 

cot  a 

tana 

Quotient  Identities 

sin  a  = 

tana 

cos  a 

cos  a  = 

cot  a 

sin  a 

Pythagorean  Identities 

sin2a  +  cos2a  =  1 
tan2a  + 1  =  sec2a 
cot2a  + 1  =  csc2a 

2.1.1  derive  the  quotient  and  Pythagorean  identities  using  logical  processes 

2.1.2  use  the  fundamental  trigonometric  identities  to  simplify,  evaluate  and  prove 
trigonometric  expressions  involving  identities 

2.2     use  the  addition  and  subtraction  identities  (formulas): 
cos  (a  ±  b)  =  cos  a  cos  b  +  sin  a  sin  b 
sin  (a  ±  b)  =  sin  a  cos  b  ±  cos  a  sin  b. 

3.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  trigonometric  functions  can  be 
graphed  on  a  Cartesian  plane. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

3.1     graph  the  following  forms  of  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  functions: 
y  =  asin[b(6  +  c)]  +  d 
y  =  acos[b(9  +  c)]  +  d 
y  =  tan  9 

3.1.1  use  calculators  or  computers  to  draw  and  analyze  the  graphs  of  trigonometric 
functions 

3.1.2  investigate  the  effects  of  the  parameters  a,  b,  c  and  d  on  the  graphs  of  trigonometric 
functions  using  calculators  or  computers 

3.1.3  state  the  domain  and  range  of  all  the  trigonometric  functions. 

4.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  methods  used  to  solve 
trigonometric  equations. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

4.1  solve  first  and  second  degree  trigonometric  equations  involving  multiples  of  angles  on  the 
domain  9<9<2n 

4.1.1    use  calculators  or  computers  to  solve  trigonometric  equations  by  evaluating  the 
graphs  of  trigonometric  functions. 

4.2  demonstrate  the  relationship  between  the  root  of  a  trigonometric  equation  and  the  graph  of 
the  corresponding  function. 
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STATISTICS 


Delete  Effective  September  1, 1994 


Overview 

Statistics  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  modern  mathematics  curricuiumL  Today,  information  is  the 
most  important  commodity  in  our  society.  This  daily  barrage  of  information  must  not  only  be 
understood  but  used  by  students,  Statistics  begins  with  a  problem  that  needs  to  be  solved*  It 
includes  all  the  background  thinking  that  occurs  long  before  any  work  is  done. 

The  techniques  and  skills  used  include  the  representation  of  data  by  line  plots,  box  plots  and 
calculating  various  averages.  This  concept  involves  situations  where  two  variables  are  measured 
for  each  individual  in  a  group,  The  resulting  graph,  called  a  scatterplot,  is  a  useful  technique  for 
Investigating  the  relationship  between  two  variables.  The  line  and  equation  can  be  used  to  make 
predictions.  Surveys  are  an  integral  part  of  inferential  statistics  and  a  student  must  demonstrate  an 
understanding  that  the  result  of  a  survey  can  be  interpreted  with  measurable  degrees  of  confidence. 
Knowledge  of  this  type  of  statistics  is  necessary  if  students  are  to  become  intelligent  consumers  who 
can  make  critical  and  informed  decisions. 


Insert  Effective  September  1, 1994 


Overview 

One  form  of  data  that  is  often  encountered  is  that  which  has  a  normal  distribution.  Normally 
distributed  data  has  particular  interest  to  statisticians  who  wish  to  make  predictions  about  a 
population  based  upon  known  data. 


Learner  Expectations 


Delete  Effective  September  1, 1994 
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1.      Students  wilt  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  a  bivariate  distribution 
Involves  two  variables  that  may  have  some  relationship  to  each  other. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1 .1  plot  sets  of  bivariate  data  on  a  scatterplot 

1 .2  plot  a  line  of  best  fit  on  a  scatterplot  using  the  median  fit  method 

1.3  develop  and  use  prediction  equations  of  the  line  of  best  fit  to  make  inferences  for 
populations 

1.4  recognize  and  describe  the  apparent  correlation  between  the  variables  of  a  bivariate 
distribution  from  a  scatterplot 

L5    collect,  organize  and  analyze  sets  of  bivariate  data 

1,5.1   apply  statistical  processes  and  statistical  reasoning  in  investigations  involving 
bivariate  data. 
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2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  data  can  be  distributed  normally, 
and  that  a  normal  distribution  has  particular  characteristics  that  can  be  used  to  describe  and 
analyze  many  situations. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2.1  find  and  interpret  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  a  set  of  normally  distributed  data 

2.1.1    use  calculators  or  computers  to  calculate  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  sets  of 
normally  distributed  data 

2.2  apply  the  characteristics  of  a  normal  distribution 

2.2.1    solve  problems  involving  data  that  are  normally  distributed 

2.3  find  and  apply  the  standard  normal  curve  and  the  z-scores  of  data  that  are  normally 
distributed 

2.3.1    apply  z-scores  to  solve  problems  involving  probability  distributions. 
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3.     Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  the  results  of  a  survey  can  be 
interpreted  "with  measurable  degrees  of  confidence. 

Students  wM  be  expected  to: 

3.1  distinguish  between  a  population  and  a  sample  and  assess  the  strengths,  weaknesses  and 
biases  of  given  samples 

3.2  collect  and  organize  the  results  of  yes/no  surveys  taken  from  defined  samples 

3.2.1  design  and  administer  a  simple  survey 

3 .2.2  collect  and  organize  the  results  of  a  simple  survey 

3.3  draw  box  plots  of  the  results  of  multiple  samples 

3.3.1  carry  out  investigations  involving  multiple  samples  taken  from  populations  with 
known  and  unknown  proportions  of  yes  responses 

3.4  use  charts  of  90  per  cent  box  plots  to  find  the  confidence  interval  within  which  a  survey 
result  can  be  interpreted 

3.4.1  use  statistical  inferences  to  solve  problems 

3.5  draw  statistical  conclusions*  make  inferences  to  populations  and  explain  the  confidence 
with  which  such  conclusions  and  inferences  are  made  based  on  the  results  of  yes/no 
surveys 

3,5.1  design  and  administer  a  survey  to  a  random  sample  of  a  population^  collect  and 
organize  the  responses,  and  analyze  the  results,  including  making  inferences  to  the 
population  and  evaluating  the  results  for  the  confidence  with  which  they  may  be 
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QUADRATIC  RELATIONS 

Overview 

The  study  of  quadratic  relations  connects  several  topics  from  the  high  school  mathematics  program. 
The  topics  of  coordinate  geometry  and  algebra  are  linked  to  the  analysis  of  relations  and  the  resulting 
graphs  of  the  locus  of  these  relations.  Because  there  are  a  number  of  practical  phenomena  that  can  be 
described  in  terms  of  quadratic  relations  it  is  possible  for  students  to  see  the  connection  between  real- 
world  applications  and  theoretical  representations.  Since  all  conic  sections  can  be  defined  as  the  locus 
of  a  point  such  that  the  ratio  of  its  distance  from  a  fixed  point  and  a  fixed  line  is  constant  and  each  of 
the  four  conies  can  be  generated  by  altering  this  ratio,  the  study  of  quadratic  relations  provides  the 
student  with  the  opportunity  to  analyze  a  complex  mathematical  relation  to  determine  common 
properties  and  structures. 

Learner  Expectations 

1.    Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  conic 
sections  with  respect  to  the  intersection  of  a  plane  and  a  cone. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1.1    describe  the  conic  section  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  and  a  cone 

1.1.1    identify  the  point  at  which  each  of  the  conies  becomes  degenerate. 


Delete  Effective  September  1, 1994 


2.     Students  will  be  expected  t&  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  general  quadratic  relation 
Ax2  -f  Bxy+CyHJ>x>%*f  F~0  as  the  algebraic  representation  of  any  conic. 
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2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  general  quadratic  relation 
Ax2  +  Bxy  +  Cy2  +  Dx  +  Ey  +  F  =  0  where  B  =  0  as  the  algebraic  representation  of  any  conic 
section  with  an  axis  of  symmetry  parallel  to  one  of  the  coordinate  axes. 


Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2.1    describe  the  conies  that  would  be  generated  by  various  combinations  of  values  for  the 
numerical  coefficients 

2.1.1    investigate  and  describe  the  effects  of  the  numerical  coefficients  on  the  graphs  of 
quadratic  relations,  using  calculators  or  computers. 
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3.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  effects  of  the  numerical 
coefficients  in  the  general  quadratic  relation  Ax2  +  Bxy  +  Cy2  +  Dx  +  Ey  +  F  =  0  where  B  =  0  on  the 
curves  of  the  resulting  conies. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

3.1    analyze  the  graphs  of  ellipses,  parabolas  and  hyperbolas,  given  their  equations 

3.1.1  use  calculators  or  computers  to  draw  the  graphs  of  ellipses,  parabolas  and  hyperbolas 

3.1.2  recognize  which  conditions  are  required  for  an  ellipse  to  become  a  circle 

3.1.3  investigate  and  describe  the  effects  of  the  numerical  coefficient  on  the  orientation,  size 
and  shape  of  the  graph. 

4.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  a  locus  is  a  system  of  points  that 
satisfies  a  given  condition. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

4. 1    recognize  that  each  conic  can  be  described  as  a  locus  of  points 

4.1.1  use  the  locus  definition  to  verify  the  equations  that  describe  the  conies 

4.1.2  solve  problems  that  involve  analyzing  and  determining  the  characteristics  of  a  body 
that  follows  a  conical  path 

4.1.3  solve  problems  that  involve  analyzing  and  determining  the  characteristics  of  a  conical 
surface. 

5.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  any  conic  can  be  described  as  the 
locus  of  points,  such  that  the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  any  point  and  a  fixed  point  to  the 
distance  between  the  same  point  and  a  fixed  line  is  a  constant.  This  ratio  is  called  eccentricity. 

EXPONENTIAL  AND  LOGARITHMIC  FUNCTIONS 

Overview 

The  study  of  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions  is  an  application  of  the  general  study  of  functions 
from  Mathematics  20.  For  example,  the  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions  provide  a  good 
example  of  inverse  functions.  In  this  unit  of  study,  students  have  further  opportunity  to  understand 
the  connections  of  functions  to  real-world  phenomena,  by  using  certain  phenomena  as  models  of 
functions  in  symbolic  form  and  then  graphing  the  functions.  The  study  of  the  operations  in  logarithms 
and  logarithmic  equations  provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  understand  how  a 
mathematics  system  operates  and  realize  that  the  rules  that  govern  properties  and  solution  of 
equations  apply  to  the  system  as  a  whole. 
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Learner  Expectations 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  an  exponential  function  is  one  in 
which  the  variable  appears  in  the  exponent. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1 . 1  sketch  the  graph  of  exponential  functions  of  the  form  y  =  ax,  a  >  0 

1.2  use  the  graphs  of  exponential  functions  to  estimate  the  values  of  roots  and  powers 

1.2.1  draw  and  analyze  the  graphs  of  exponential  functions  using  calculators  or  computers 

1.2.2  determine  the  domain  and  range  of  the  exponential  functions 

1.3  solve  and  verify  exponential  equations. 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  many  real-world  phenomena 
exhibit  exponential  properties. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2.1     recognize  exponential  functions  describing  situations  involving  exponential  growth  and 
decay 

2.1.1    solve  problems  involving  exponential  growth  and  decay. 

3.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics  and  applications 
of  logarithmic  functions. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

3.1  draw  the  graphs  of  logarithmic  functions  as  the  inverses  of  exponential  functions 

3.2  use  the  graphs  of  logarithmic  functions  to  find  the  values  of  one  of  the  variables,  given  the 
other  variable 

3.2.1  draw  and  analyze  the  graphs  of  logarithmic  functions  using  calculators  or  computers 

3.2.2  determine  the  domain  and  range  of  the  logarithmic  functions 

3.3  convert  functions  from  exponential  form  to  logarithmic  form  and  vice  versa. 

4.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  operations  with  logarithms  are 
subject  to  basic  properties  and  laws. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

4. 1  apply  the  following  laws  and  properties  of  logarithms: 
logamn  =  logam  +  logan 

logflm  =  logam  -  logan 

n 
logamn  =  nlogam 

4.1.1    evaluate  logarithmic  expressions  using  calculators  and  computers 

4.2  solve  and  verify  logarithmic  equations 

4.2. 1    solve  and  verify  logarithmic  equations  using  calculators  or  computers. 
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5.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  a  logarithm  with  a  base  of  10  is  a 
common  logarithm. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

5.1     solve  logarithmic  equations  and  evaluate  logarithmic  expressions  using  common  logarithms. 

6.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  many  phenomena  exhibit 
characteristics  that  can  be  described  using  logarithmic  functions. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

6.1     recognize  logarithmic  functions  that  describe  situations  that  have   logarithmic 
characteristics 

6.1.1    solve  problems  that  exhibit  logarithmic  properties  by  developing  and  solving 
logarithmic  equations. 


PERMUTATIONS  AND  COMBINATIONS 

Overview 

An  understanding  of  permutations  and  combinations  is  becoming  increasingly  important  for 
processing,  analyzing  and  communicating  information.  One  example  of  the  use  of  permutations  is  in 
determining  security  codes  for  computers.  The  ability  of  computers  to  try  large  numbers  of  different 
permutations  of  numerals  rapidly  makes  the  design  of  computer  security  systems  much  more  difficult. 
Whole  new  branches  of  mathematics  are  being  developed  to  deal  with  problems  of  this  nature. 
Understanding  of  permutations  and  combinations  is  important  to  building  an  understanding  of  formal 
concepts  of  theoretical  probability  and  to  be  able  to  interpret  and  judge  the  validity  of  statistical 
claims  in  view  of  underlying  probabilistic  assumptions.  In  determining  the  probability  of  an  event, 
the  number  of  ways  of  an  event  happening  must  be  compared  to  the  total  number  of  possible  outcomes. 
This  counting  of  alternatives  cannot  always  be  easily  determined  by  simple  enumeration.  The  study 
of  permutations  and  combinations  provides  methods  for  counting  under  complicated  conditions. 

Emphasis  in  this  unit  is  on  the  development  of  students'  ability  to  solve  problems,  using  combinatorial 
analysis  as  opposed  to  the  simple  application  of  analytic  formulas  for  permutations  and  combinations. 
In  Mathematics  20,  students  learned  about  probability  and  how  to  find  the  probability  that  two  events 
would  occur.  Students  in  Mathematics  20  were  also  expected  to  be  able  to  design  and  carry  out 
simulations. 

Learner  Expectations 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  Fundamental  Counting 
Principle. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1.1    calculate  the  total  number  of  ways  that  a  multiple  of  tasks  can  be  conducted  if  each  task  can 
be  performed  in  a  multiple  of  ways 

1.1.1    solve  problems  that  involve  the  use  of  the  fundamental  counting  principle. 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  a  permutation  is  an  arrangement 
in  which  the  order  is  important. 
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Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2.1     calculate  the  number  of  permutations  there  are  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time  by  applying  the 

following  formula:  nPr  =     n! 

(n-r)! 

2.1.1  calculate  the  nPr  using  calculators  and  computers 

2.1.2  solve  problems  involving  linear  permutations,  permutations  with  repetitions,  circular 
and  ring  permutations 

2.1.3  solve  probability  questions  that  involve  the  use  of  permutations. 

3.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  a  combination  is  an  arrangement 
in  which  the  order  is  not  important. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

3.1    calculate  the  number  of  combinations  there  are  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time  by  applying  the 
following  formula:  nCr  =       n! 

r!(n-r)! 

3.1.1  calculate  nCr  using  a  calculator  or  computer 

3.1.2  solve  problems  including  probability  problems  that  involve  the  use  of  combinations. 

4.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  the  numerical  coefficients  of  the 
terms  in  a  binomial  expansion  can  be  determined  using  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

4.1  expand  binomials  of  the  form  (x  +  a)n,  n€  W  using  the  Binomial  Theorem 

4.2  relate  the  numerical  coefficients  in  a  binomial  expansion  to  the  terms  of  Pascal's  Triangle 
and  vice  versa. 


SEQUENCES  AND  SERIES 

Overview 

The  non-material  world  of  information  processing  requires  the  use  of  discrete  or  discontinuous 
mathematics.  Computers  are  essentially  finite,  discrete  machines,  and  thus  it  is  essential  for  students 
to  understand  topics  from  discrete  mathematics  such  as  sequences  and  series  to  be  able  to  solve 
problems  using  computer  methods.  In  studying  sequences  and  series,  students  should  come  to 
understand  the  power  of  sequences  and  series  to  describe  recurrence  relations;  that  is,  formulas 
expressing  each  term  as  a  function  of  one  or  more  of  the  previous  terms.  Students  should  understand 
the  role  of  recurrence  formulas  for  solving  enumeration  problems  since  these  can  be  translated  easily 
to  computer  programs  to  obtain  solutions.  Students  should  use  difference-equation  techniques  to 
express  recurrence  relations  in  closed  form;  that  is,  the  nth  term  written  as  a  function  of  n. 

Recurrence  relations  can  be  used  to  model  real-world  phenomena.  For  example,  the  terms  in  the 
Fibonacci  sequence  occur  surprisingly  frequently  in  nature  and  the  analysis  of  these  arrangements 
provides  an  ideal  setting  for  integrating  the  study  of  mathematics  and  botany. 

The  study  of  finite  sequences  and  series  leads  to  consideration  of  the  corresponding  infinite  cases  and 
concepts  associated  with  limiting  processes.  Although  the  study  of  these  concepts  is  beyond  the 
consideration  of  this  course,  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  contained  here  will  contribute  to  the 
meaningful  development  of  the  concepts  associated  with  calculus. 
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Learner  Expectations 

1.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  a  sequence  is  a  set  of  quantities 
determined  by  a  rule  (function)  whose  domain  is  the  natural  numbers  and  whose  range  is  the 
terms  of  the  sequence. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

1.1  recognize  finite  and  infinite  sequences 

1.2  write  the  terms  of  a  sequence  given  the  function  that  defines  it 

1.3  write  the  terms  of  a  sequence  given  its  recursive  definition 

1.4  determine  the  functions  that  describes  simple  sequences. 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  a  series  is  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  a 
sequence. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

2.1    expand  a  series  that  is  given  in  sigma  notation. 

3.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  arithmetic  sequences  are  such 
that  each  term  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  preceding  term  and  a  constant  and  that  an  arithmetic 
series  is  the  indicated  sum  of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetic  sequence. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

3.1    apply  the  general  term  formula  of  arithmetic  sequences,  tn  =  a  +  (n  —  l)d 

3.1.1    solve  problems  involving  the  use  and  application  of  the  general  term  formula  for 
arithmetic  sequences 

n  n 

3.2     apply  the  sum  formula  of  arithmetic  series,  S    =— (a+t  );  S    =—  [2a  +  {n—  \)d\ 

n       2  n  n       2 

3.2.1  solve  problems  involving  the  use  and  application  of  the  sum  formula  for  arithmetic 
series 

3.2.2  use  technology  where  applicable. 

4.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that  geometric  sequences  are  such  that 
each  term  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  preceding  term  and  a  constant  and  that  a  geometric  series 
is  the  indicated  sum  of  the  terms  of  a  geometric  sequence. 

Students  will  be  expected  to: 

4.1  apply  the  general  term  formula  of  geometric  sequences,  tn  =  arn_  l 

4.1.1    solve  problems  involving  the  use  and  application  of  the  general  term  formula  for 
geometric  sequences 

r  »     -n  rt   -a 

a(r  —1)  n 

4.2  apply  the  sum  formula  of  geometric  series,  S    = ,  rxl;S    = ,r*l 

n  r—l  n  r—l 

4.2.1  solve  problems  involving  the  use  and  application  of  the  sum  formula  for  geometric 
series 

4.2.2  use  technology  where  applicable. 
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D.  BASIC  LEARNING  RESOURCES 
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Mathematics  20 


Pitre,  Michel.  Zap-A-Graph.  Macintosh  version 
4.0.  Fitzroy  Harbour,  ON:  Edupro  Software 
Ltd.,  1993.  [software] 

.    Zap-A-Graph  FPU.    Macintosh 

version  4.0.    Fitzroy  Harbour,  ON:    Edupro 
Software  Ltd.,  1993.  [software] 

Scully,  J.,  B.  Scully  and  J.  LeSage.  Active 
Learning  Series:  Alge-Tiles:  A  "Hands-On" 
Resource  for  Learning  Algebra.  Barrie,  ON: 
Exclusive  Educational  Products,  1991. 
[courseware] 


Bye,  Marshall  P.,  William  A.  Dale,  Kevin  Doran, 
Leona  MacKenzie,  Robert  Midyette  and 
Roger  Teshima.  Holtmath  11.  Toronto,  ON: 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada, 
Limited,  1988. 

ISBN  0039219577 

Ebos,  Frank,  Dennis  Hamaguchi,  Barbara  J. 
Morrison  and  John  Klassen.  Mathematics: 
Principles  &  Process  11.  Scarborough,  ON: 
Nelson  Canada,  1989. 

ISBN  017602526X 


Mathematics  10 

Bye,  Marshall  P.,  William  A.  Dale,  Kevin  Doran, 
Robert  Midyette  and  Roger  Teshima. 
Holtmath  10.  Toronto,  ON:  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston  of  Canada,  Limited,  1987. 

ISBN  0039219615 

Ebos,  Frank,  Bob  Tuck,  Walker  Schofield  and 
Dennis  Hamaguchi.  Mathematics: 
Principles  &  Process  10.  Scarborough,  ON: 
Nelson  Canada,  1987. 

ISBN  0176025200 

Kelly,  Brendan,  Bob  Alexander  and  Paul 
Atkinson.  Mathematics  10.  Don  Mills,  ON: 
Addison-Wesley  Publishers  Limited,  1987. 

ISBN  020118642X 

Landwehr,  James  M.  and  Ann  E.  Watkins. 
Exploring  Data.  Palo  Alto,  CA:  Dale 
Seymour  Publications,  1986. 

ISBN  0866513213 


Gnanadesikan,  Mrudulla,  Richard  L.  Scheaffer 
and  Jim  Swift.  The  Art  and  Techniques  of 
Simulation.  Palo  Alto,  CA:  Dale  Seymour 
Publications,  1987. 

ISBN  0866513361 

Kelly,  Brendan,  Paul  Atkinson  and  Bob 
Alexander.  Mathematics  11:  National 
Edition.  Don  Mills,  ON:  Addison-Wesley 
Publishers  Limited,  1990. 

ISBN  0201186446 

Math  Sense  Video.  Programs  1  to  14.  Edmonton, 
AB:  ACCESS  Network,  [video] 

Newman,  Claire  M.,  Thomas  E.  Obremski  and 
Richard  L.  Scheaffer.  Exploring  Probability. 
Palo  Alto,  CA:  Dale  Seymour  Publications, 
1987. 

ISBN  0866513337 
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Mathematics  30 

Bye,  Marshall  P.,  William  A.  Dale,  Ian  deGroot,  ™ 

Bruce  Kabaroff,  Leona  MacKenzie,  Robert 
Midyette  and  Frank  Visser.  Holt  math  12. 
Toronto,  ON:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of 
Canada,  Limited,  1988. 

ISBN  0039219534 

Catch  30.  Programs  1  to  6.  Edmonton,  AB: 
ACCESS  Network,  1991.  [video] 

Conic  Section  Cone  Model.  Barrie,  ON: 
Exclusive  Educational  Products,  1992. 

Ebos,  Frank,  Dennis  Hamaguchi,  Barbara  J. 
Morrison  and  John  Klassen.  Mathematics: 
Principles  &  Process  12.  Scarborough,  ON: 
Nelson  Canada,  1991. 

ISBN  0176025278 

Kelly,  Brendan,  Paul  Atkinson,  Bob  Alexander 
and  A.  George  Ditto.  Mathematics  12: 
National  Edition.  Don  Mills,  ON:  Addison- 
Wesley  Publishers  Limited,  1991. 

ISBN  0201192764 


< 
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SCIENCE 


CONTENTS 

Science 

(Vision  Statement,  1994) 

Science  10 

Science 

[general,  1984] 

•  Biology  10-20-30 

•  Chemistry  10-20-30 

•  Physics  10-20-30,  22-32 
Science  14-24 


•  New  senior  high  science  courses  Biology  20-30,  Chemistry  20-30, 
Physics  20-30,  Science  20-30  have  interim  approval  and,  effective 
September  1,  1994,  are  to  be  offered  in  place  of  Biology  10-20-30 
(1984),  Chemistry  10-20-30  (1984),  Physics  10-20-30,  22-32 
(1984).  Copies  of  the  new  programs  have  been  mailed  to  schools 
under  separate  cover. 


SCIENCE 


VISION  STATEMENT:  SENIOR  HIGH  SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 


The  senior  high  science  programs  will  help  all 
students  attain  the  scientific  awareness  needed 
to  function  as  effective  members  of  society. 
Students  will  be  able  to  pursue  further  studies 
and  careers  in  science,  and  come  to  a  better 
understanding  of  themselves  and  the  world 
around  them.  The  same  framework  was  used  for 
the  development  of  all  the  senior  high  science 
programs,  including  Science  10,  Biology  20-30, 
Chemistry  20-30,  Physics  20-30  and  Science 
20-30.  The  expected  student  knowledge,  skills 
and  attitudes  are  approached  from  a  common 
philosophical  position  in  each  science  course. 

In  the  senior  high  science  programs,  students 
focus  on  learning  the  big  interconnecting  ideas 
and  principles.  These  ideas,  or  major  themes, 
originate  from  science  knowledge  that 
transcends  and  unifies  the  natural  science 
disciplines.  These  themes  include  change, 
diversity,  energy,  equilibrium,  matter  and 
systems;  the  process  by  which  scientific 
knowledge  is  developed,  including  the  role  of 
experimental  evidence;  and  the  connections 
among  science,  technology  and  society.  In 
addition  to  forming  a  framework  for  the 
curriculum,  these  ideas  provide  continuity  with 
the  junior  high  program  and  build  on  students' 
previous  learning. 

The  senior  high  science  programs  place  an 
increased  emphasis  on  developing  methods  of 
inquiry  that  characterize  the  study  of  science. 
For  example,  students  will  further  their  ability 
to  ask  questions,  investigate  and  experiment; 


gather,  analyze  and  assess  scientific 
information;  and  test  scientific  principles  and 
their  applications.  They  will  develop  their 
problem-solving  ability  and  use  technology.  By 
providing  students  with  opportunities  to  develop 
and  apply  these  skills,  they  will  better 
understand  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  show  an 
appreciation  for  the  roles  of  science  and 
technology  in  understanding  nature.  They  will 
possess  enthusiasm  and  positive  attitudes 
toward  science  and  maintain  a  lifelong  interest 
in  science. 

The  learning  context  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
senior  high  science  programs.  It  will  foster  the 
expected  attitudes  in  students,  further  the 
development  of  students'  skills  and  increase 
students'  understanding  of  science  knowledge, 
science  process,  and  the  connections  among 
science,  technology  and  society.  The  context  for 
learning  will  be  relevant  so  students  will 
experience  science  as  interesting  and  dynamic. 
Learning  opportunities  will  be  made  meaningful 
by  providing  concrete  experiences  that  students 
can  relate  to  their  world. 

The  senior  high  science  programs  place  students 
at  the  centre.  Students  are  active  learners  and 
will  assume  increased  responsibility  for  their 
learning.  They  will  appreciate  the  value  of 
teamwork  and  make  a  positive  contribution 
when  working  with  others  to  solve  problems  and 
complete  tasks. 
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SCIENCE  14-24 


A.   PROGRAM  RATIONALE  AND  PHILOSOPHY 


Science  by  its  very  nature  is  interesting,  exciting 
and  dynamic.  Through  the  study  of  science, 
learners  are  given  an  opportunity  to  explore  and 
understand  the  natural  world  and  to  become 
aware  of  the  profound  influence  of  science  in 
their  lives.  Meaningful  learning  occurs  when 
the  study  of  science  is  related  to  what  the 
learners  already  know,  deem  personally  useful 
and  consider  relevant.  Learning  proceeds  best 
when  it  originates  from  a  base  of  concrete 
experiences  that  present  an  authentic  view  of 
science.  In  Science  14-24,  students  learn  science 
in  relevant  contexts  and  engage  in  meaningful 
activities.  This  facilitates  the  transfer  of 
knowledge  to  new  contexts.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  lifelong  learning  in 
science  and  to  appreciate  science  as  a 
remarkable,  inspiring  and  stimulating  human 
enterprise  with  practical  impact  on  their  lives 
and  on  society  as  a  whole. 

Science  is  experimental,  creative  and 
imaginative;  methods  of  inquiry  characterize  its 
study.  In  Science  14-24,  students  further 
develop  their  ability  to  ask  questions, 
investigate  and  experiment;  to  gather,  analyze 
and  assess  scientific  information;  and  to  test 
scientific  laws  and  principles  and  their 
applications.  In  the  process,  students  exercise 
their  creativity  and  develop  their  critical 
thinking  skills.  Through  experimentation, 
problem-solving  activities  and  independent 
study,  students  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
processes  through  which  scientific  knowledge 
evolves. 


The  Science  14-24  program  places  students  at 
the  centre.  Students  are  active  learners  and  will 
assume  increased  responsibility  for  their 
learning  as  they  work  through  the  program. 
Students  are  expected  to  participate  actively  in 
their  own  learning.  By  working  together  to  solve 
problems  and  complete  tasks,  students  will 
appreciate  the  value  of  teamwork. 

A  thorough  study  of  science  is  required  to  give 
students  an  understanding  of  the  discipline  that 
encourages  them  to  make  appropriate 
applications  of  scientific  concepts  to  their  daily 
lives  and  prepares  them  for  future  studies  in 
science.  An  emphasis  on  the  major  concepts  and 
principles  of  science  provides  students  with  a 
broader  view  of  the  sciences  and  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  connections  among  them. 

These  science  learnings  will  take  varying 
amounts  of  time  to  acquire,  depending  on  the 
individual  learning  styles  and  abilities  of 
students.  While  each  course  is  designed  for 
approximately  125  hours,  instructional  time  can 
be  modified  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
students.  Some  students  will  require  more  than 
125  hours,  while  others  will  require  less. 
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GOALS 

The  major  goals  of  the  Science  14-24  program 
are: 

•  to  develop  in  students  an  understanding  of 
the  major  ideas  and  principles  in  the  natural 
science  disciplines 

•  to  provide  students  with  an  enhanced 
understanding  of  scientific  inquiry 

•  to  help  students  attain  scientific  awareness 
and  prepare  for  citizenship  in  a  scientifically 
literate  society 

•  to  provide  students  with  challenging  and 
relevant  learning  opportunities  that  lay  the 
foundation  for  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
workplace 

•  to  provide  students  with  opportunities  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes 
that  contribute  to  personal  development. 

Science  14-24  is  a  general  science  program  that 
helps  students  better  understand  and  apply 
fundamental  concepts  and  skills  common  to 
biology,  chemistry,  physics  and  environmental 
science.  The  Science  14-24  program  will  allow 
students  to  meet  the  credit  requirements  for  a 
high  school  diploma.  The  focus  is  on  helping 
students  understand  the  scientific  principles 
behind  the  natural  events  they  experience  and 
the  technology  they  use  in  their  daily  lives.  The 
program  encourages  enthusiasm  for  scientific 
inquiry  and  develops  positive  attitudes  about 
science  as  an  interesting  human  activity  with 
personal  meaning.  It  will  develop  in  students 
the  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  to  help  them 
become  capable  of,  and  committed  to,  setting 
goals,  making  informed  choices  and  acting  in 
ways  that  will  improve  their  own  lives  and  life  in 
their  communities. 
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C.  SPECIFIC  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 


The   Science  14-24  program  has  a  required  and 
an  elective  component,  defined  as  follows: 

•  the  required  component  provides  the  specific 
learner  expectations  within  the  required 
units  of  study,  and  comprises  80%  of  the 
program 

•  the  elective  component  provides 
opportunities  to  adapt  and  enhance 
instruction  to  meet  the  diverse  needs, 
abilities  and  interests  of  individual  students. 
This  component  of  the  course  may  consist  of 
remediation  and  enrichment  or  one  of  the 
optional  units  outlined  below,  and  comprises 
20%  of  the  program. 


The  elective  component  can  be  used  for: 

•  enrichment  of  the  required  component  of  the 
program  to  provide  challenges  and  depth 

•  remediation  of  the  required  component  to 
provide  additional  assistance  and 
reinforcement 

•  additional  learning  to  provide  alternative 
instructional  activities  consistent  with  the 
learner  expectations  of  the  required 
component. 

For  each  of  Science  14  and  Science  24,  four 
required  units  must  be  completed. 


SCIENCE  14  (5  Credits) 
Required  Component  (80% 


Elective  Component  (20%)  ^ 

Additional  Content 


Unit  1:    Body  Systems 

Remediation   ! 

i 

and           ! 

i 

i 

Enrichment    . 

i 

OR 

Nutrition 

Unit  2:    Household  Science 

Geology 

Unit  3:    Investigating  the  Environment 

Weather 

Unit  4:    Understanding  Technology 

SCIENCE  24  (5  Credits) 


Required  Component  (80%). 


Unitl 


Unit  2 


Unit  3 


Unit  4 


Disease  Defence 


Energy  Consumption 


Materials  We  Use 


Safe  Transportation 


Elective  Component  (20%)  ^ 

Additional  Content 


Remediation 


and 


Enrichment 


OR 


Nutrition 


Geology 


Weather 
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Elective  time  should  be  spent  in  a  manner  best 
suited  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  learner. 

Three  optional  units  are  provided.  Optional 
units  serve  as  possible  elective  component 
material,  either  as  enrichment  or  additional 
content.  A  teacher  may  select  one  or  more  of 
these  suggested  optional  units  to  serve  as 
elective  for  either  the  Science  14  or  Science  24 
courses.  These  optional  units  are  not  intended  to 
be  prescriptive  but  to  serve  as  models.  Optional 
units  may  be  developed  or  selected  locally, 
subject  to  the  following  provisions  being  met. 

1.  All  optional  program  content  must  support 
the  general  learner  expectations  of  the 
program. 

2.  Inclusion  of  optional  content  must  not 
detract  from  the  achievement  of  the  specific 
learner  expectations  of  the  required 
component  of  the  program. 

Any  optional  unit  taught  becomes  part  of  the 
20%  elective  component  of  the  program. 
Additional  topic  suggestions  are  included  in  the 
Science  14-24  Teacher  Resource  Manual,  1989. 
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SECOND  LANGUAGES 


CONTENTS 


French  as  a  Second  Language  (ECS  to  Grade  12) 

German 
10-20-30 

Italian 
10-20-30 

Latin 
10-20-30 

Spanish 
10-20-30 

Ukrainian 

Three-year  Program  —  Ukrainian  10-20-30 
Six  year  Program  —  Ukrainian  10S-20S-30S 


( 


B.  GLOBAL  AND  GENERAL  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 

BEGINNING  LEVEL 


Global  Learner  Expectations 

General  Learner  Expectations 

Based  on  their  life 
experiences,  learners  will 
be  able  to: 

Based  on  their  life  experiences,  learners  will  be  able  to,  depending 
on  the  field  of  experience: 

Experience/ 

.  .  .  participate  in  various 
language  experiences  that 
will  enable  them  to . . . 

Communication 

. . .  express,  in  French,  their 
experiences,  ideas  and 
feelings  and  understand 
those  of  other  learners 
while  interacting  with 
interlocutors  in  various 
situations . . . 

•  engage  in  language  experiences  dealing  with: 

Beginning  1              Beginning  2                Beginning  3 

School                         Community                  Activities 
People  around  us       Clothing                       Vacations 
Weather                     Exercise                        Fine  arts 
Animals                     Food                              Trades  and 
Holidays  and              Housing                          professions 
celebrations                                                  Hygiene  and  safety 

and  other  fields  that  relate  to  their  needs  and  interests 

•  understand  a  series  of  simple  oral  and  written  statements  in  a 
given  controlled  or  structured  context 

•  express  their  communicative  intent  by  producing  simple  oral 
and  written  messages  of  at  least  two  or  three  statements  in  a 
given  controlled  or  structured  context 

Culture 

. . .  seek  information  on  and 
understand  different 
aspects  of  francophone 
cultures  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere  with  a  view  to 
broadening  their  awareness 
of  such  cultures  and  more 
effectively  interpreting 
them  . . . 

•    identify  the  presence  of  francophone  individuals  and  groups  and 
concrete  facts  about  francophone  culture  at  the  local,  provincial, 
regional  and  national  levels 

Language 

.  .  .  understand  and  use  the 
linguistic  code,  which 
encompasses  the  sound- 
symbol  system,  vocabulary, 
grammar  and  discourse 
features,  to  fulfill  their 
communicative  intents  in 
various  situations  . . . 

•    understand  and  use,  orally  and  in  writing,  the  sound-symbol 
system,  vocabulary  and  word  order  in  simple  communications  in 
the  present  tense 

Senior  High 


French  as  a  Second  Language  (ECS  to  Grade  12)  lb 

(1992) 


Global  Learner  Expectations 

General  Learner  Expectations 

General  Language 
Education 

...  be  aware  of  the  nature 
of  learning  and  its  role  in 
individual  cognitive,  socio- 
affective  and  meta- 
cognitive  development. 

•  identify  key  words  in  a  communication  to  develop  tolerance  of 
ambiguity  (cognitive) 

•  discover  the  language  by  establishing  associations  between 
words  (cognitive) 

•  develop  the  positive  attitude  of  taking  risks  by  voluntarily 
using  their  knowledge  (socio-affective) 

•  develop  the  ability  to  use  selective  attention  (metacognitive). 
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INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 


Global  Learner  Expectations 

General  Learner  Expectations 

Based  on  their  life 
experiences,  learners  will 
be  able  to: 

Based  on  their  life  experiences,  learners  will  be  able  to,  depending 
on  the  field  of  experience: 

Experience/ 

. .  .  participate  in  various 
language  experiences  that 
will  enable  them  to  . . . 

Communication 

. . .  express,  in  French,  their 
experiences,  ideas  and 
feelings  and  understand 
those  of  other  learners 
while  interacting  with 
interlocutors  in  various 
situations . . . 

•  engage  in  language  experiences  dealing  with: 

Intermediate  4         Intermediate  5           Intermediate  6 

Health  and  exercise  Close  friends                World  of  work 
Holidays  and              Fashion                        Trips,  excursions  or 

celebrations              Social  life                        student  exchanges 
Clubs  and                   Outdoor  activities        Money 

associations             Advertising                  Role  of  the  media 
Shopping                                                         Conservation  and 
Senses  and  feelings                                           the  environment 

and  other  fields  that  relate  to  their  needs  and  interests 

•  understand  the  meaning  of  an  oral  or  written  text  on  familiar 
topics  in  mainly  structured  situations,  in  addition  to  some 
unstructured  situations 

•  express  their  communicative  intent  based  on  the 
communicative  task,  orally  and  in  writing,  by  producing  a 
series  of  connecting  ideas,  usually  prepared  in  advance  and,  on 
occasion,  spontaneously 

Culture 

. . .  seek  information  on  and 
understand  different 
aspects  of  francophone 
cultures  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere  with  a  view  to 
broadening  their  awareness 
of  such  cultures  and  more 
effectively  interpreting 
them  . . . 

•    describe  some  facets  of  francophone  cultures  by  identifying  and 
researching  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  culture 
of  their  community  and  francophone  cultures  at  local, 
provincial,  regional,  national  and  international  levels 

Language 

.  . .  understand  and  use  the 
linguistic  code,  which 
encompasses  the  sound- 
symbol  system,  vocabulary, 
grammar  and  discourse 
features,  to  fulfill  their 
communicative  intents  in 
various  situations  . . . 

•    understand  and  use  the  sound-symbol  system,  vocabulary,  and 
word  and  sentence  order  in  simple  and  complex  oral  and  written 
communications,  especially  in  the  present  and  future  tenses, 
and  occasionally  in  the  past  tense 
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Global  Learner  Expectations 

General  Learner  Expectations 

General  Language 
Education 

...  be  aware  of  the  nature 
of  learning  and  its  role  in 
individual  cognitive,  socio- 
affective  and  metacognitive 
development. 

•  identify  the  main  message  in  a  communication  to  develop 
tolerance  of  ambiguity  (cognitive) 

•  discover  the  language  by  using  nonverbal  clues  or  other  aids 
extraneous  to  the  text  (dictionaries,  graphs,  illustrations)  to 
assist  in  the  comprehension  or  production  of  a  communication 
(cognitive) 

•  take  risks  by  accepting  that  mistakes  are  a  part  of  language 
learning  (socio-affective) 

•  develop  an  individual  learning  plan  regarding  a  particular  task 
(metacognitive) . 

i 
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C.  SPECIFIC  LEARNER  EXPECTATIONS 
BEGINNING  LEVEL 


Component 

Beginning  1 

Beginning  2 

Beginning  3 

Based  on  their  life  experiences,  learners  will  be  able  to,  depending  on  the  field 

of  experience: 

Experience/ 

•     engage  in  various 

•    engage  in  various 

•     engage  in  various 

language  experiences  in 

language  experiences  in 

language  experiences  in 

the  following  fields: 

the  following  fields: 

the  following  fields: 

-  school 

-  community 

-  activities 

-  people  around  us 

-  clothing 

-  vacations 

-  weather 

-  exercise 

-fine  arts 

-  animals 

-food 

-  trades  and  professions 

-  holidays  and 

-  housing 

-  hygiene  and  safety 

celebrations 

111                         f»           t       1             ■    1                1                      ll              A              A. 

and  other  fields  that  relate  to  tneir  needs  ana  interests 

Communication 

•     understand  the  meaning 

•     understand  the  meaning 

•     understand  the  meaning 

of  a  series  of  simple  oral 

of  a  series  of  simple  oral  or 

of  variations  of  simple  oral 

statements  containing 

written  statements  using 

or  written  statements  and 

basic  vocabulary  and 

basic  vocabulary  and 

commonly  used  sentences 

commonly  used  sentences 

commonly  used  sentences 

•    express  their 

•     express  their 

•     express  their 

communicative  intent  by 

communicative  intent  by 

communicative  intent  by 

orally  producing  simple 

producing,  orally  and  in 

producing,  orally  and  in 

and/or  commonly  used 

writing,  simple  and/or 

writing,  simple  messages 

messages  containing  one 

commonly  used  messages 

by  recombining  two  or 

or  two  statements  in  a 

containing  one  or  two 

three  statements  in  a 

structured  context 

statements  in  a  structured 
context 

structured  context 

Culture 

•     identify  concrete  facts  that 

•     identify  concrete  facts  that 

•     identify  concrete  facts  that 

reveal  the  presence  of 

reveal  the  presence  of 

reveal  the  presence  of 

francophone  individuals 

francophone  individuals 

francophone  individuals 

and  groups  in  their 

and  groups  at  the  local, 

and  groups  at  the 

immediate  surroundings 

provincial  and  regional 

provincial,  regional  and 

levels 

national  levels 

Language 

•     understand  the  sound- 

•     understand  the  sound- 

•     understand  the  sound- 

symbol  system  and 

symbol  system, 

symbol  system, 

vocabulary  appropriate  to 

vocabulary  and  word  order 

vocabulary  and  variations 

simple  oral  messages  in 

appropriate  to  simple  oral 

in  word  order  appropriate 

the  present  tense 

or  written  messages  in  the 

to  simple  oral  or  written 

present  tense 

messages  in  the  present 
tense 

•     use,  orally,  the  sound- 

•     use,  orally  and  in  writing, 

•     use,  orally  and  in  writing. 

symbol  system  related  to 

the  sound-symbol  system 

the  sound-symbol  system 

vocabulary  appropriate  to 

related  to  vocabulary 

related  to  vocabulary 

the  field  of  experience  in 

appropriate  to  the  field  of 

appropriate  to  the  field  of 

the  present  tense. 

experience,  while 

experience,  while 

employing  the  following 

respecting  word  order  in 

respecting  word  order  in 

linguistic  elements: 

the  present  tense  and 

the  present  tense  and 

using  the  following 

using  the  following 

linguistic  elements: 

linguistic  elements: 
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Beginning  1 


Beginning  2 


Beginning  3 


Language 

(continued) 


t      INTRODUCTION       W 

DEVELOPMENT       W 

REFINEMENT         W 

•  gender 

•  the  plural  of  nouns 

•  definite  and  indefinite 
articles 

•  verbs  such  as  avoir,  etre, 
faire  and  aller  in  the 
present  tense,  using  the 
appropriate  personal 
pronoun 

•  negative  and  affirmative 
sentences 

•  expressions  with  avoir 
and  faire  1  J'ai  dix  ana.  II 
fait  froid.) 

•  prepositions  of  place 

•  commonly  used  sentences 

•  cohesive  elements  at  the 
word  level  (word 
connectors) 

•  commonly  asked  questions 

W      INTRODUCTION       W 

DEVELOPMENT       W 

•  qualifying  adjectives 

•  the  imperative  form 
(singular) 

•  possessive  adjectives 
(mon,  ma,  mes,  ton,  ta, 
tes,  son,  sa,  ses) 

•  -ER  verbs  in  the  present 
tense,  using  the  appropri- 
ate personal  pronoun 

•  the  questions:  qu'est-ce 
que...?,  qui...?,  quand 
est-ce  que...?,  ou  est-ce 
que...?,  quel...? 

•  the  partitive 

m     INTRODUCTION      m 

•  vouloir,  pouvoirand 
devoir  in  the  present 
tense,  using  the 
appropriate  personal 
pronoun 

•  the  questions:  comment 
est-ce  que...?,  combien 
est-ce  que...?,  and 
pourquoi  est-ce  que...? 

•  -IR  and  -RE  verbs  in  the 
present  tense,  using  the 
appropriate  personal 
pronoun 

•  possessive  adjectives 
(notre,  nos,  votre,  vos, 
leur,  leurs) 

•  the  immediate  future, 
using  the  appropriate 
personal  pronoun 

•  the  imperative  form  (all 
forms) 

•  the  pronominal  form 
(e.g.,  Jemeleve) 
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Component 

Beginning  1 

Beginning  2 

Beginning  3 

General 

Language 

Education 

•     identify  cognates  in  oral 
communications 
(cognitive) 

•     identify  the  meaning  of 
words  by  their  roots  in 
oral  and  written 
communications 
(cognitive) 

•     identify  the  meaning  of 
phrases  using  the  context 
(cognitive) 

•     associate  gestures  or 
illustrations  with  words, 
orally  (cognitive) 

•     identify  related  words, 
orally  and  in  writing 
(cognitive) 

•     identify  word  families, 
orally  and  in  writing 
(cognitive) 

•     articulate,  voluntarily, 
statements  that  are 
presented  (socio-affective) 

•     respond  voluntarily  to  a 
statement  or  to  aspects  of 
non-verbal 

communication  (socio- 
affective) 

•     create,  voluntarily,  state- 
ments using  words  and 
commonly  used  sentences 
(socio-affective) 

•     identify,  orally,  with  the 
teacher's  assistance,  key 
words  needed  to  follow 
directions  concerning  a 
task  (metacognitive). 

•     identify,  orally  and  in 
writing,  with  the  teacher's 
assistance,  key  words 
needed  to  follow  directions 
concern-ing  a  task 
(metacognitive). 

•     identify,  orally  and  in 
writing,  without  teacher 
assistance,  key  words 
needed  to  follow  directions 
concerning  a  task 
(metacognitive). 
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INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 


Component 

Intermediate  4 

Intermediate  5 

Intermediate  6 

Based  on  their  life  experiences,  learners  will  be  able  to,  depending  on  the  field 

of  experience: 

Experience/ 

•     engage  in  various 

•    engage  in  various 

•     engage  in  various 

language  experiences  in 

language  experiences  in 

language  experiences  in 

the  following  fields: 

the  following  fields: 

the  following  fields: 

-  health  and  exercise 

-  close  friends 

-  world  of  work 

-  holidays  and 

-  fashion 

-  trips,  excursions  or 

celebrations 

-  social  life 

student  exchanges 

-  clubs  and  associations 

-  outdoor  activities 

-  money 

-  shopping 

-  advertising 

-  role  of  the  media 

-  senses  and  feelings 

-  conservation  and  the 
environment 

Communication 

fctHU  UlUcl    litrlUH  tllat  IclaLc  \Ai  L 

•    understand  the  meaning 

•     understand  the  meaning 

•     understand  the  meaning 

of  a  series  of  interrelated 

of  a  fairly  long  series  of 

of  an  oral  or  written  text 

ideas  in  oral  or  written 

interrelated  ideas  in  oral 

containing  simple  and 

texts  dealing  with  a 

or  written  sentences 

complex  ideas  dealing 

familiar  topic  in  mainly 

dealing  with  a  familiar 

with  a  variety  of  familiar 

structured  situations,  in 

topic  in  both  structured 

topics  in  both  structured 

addition  to  some 

and  unstructured 

and  unstructured 

unstructured  situations 

situations 

situations 

•    express  their 

•     express  their 

•    express  their 

communicative  intent 

communicative  intent 

communicative  intent 

based  on  the 

based  on  the 

based  on  the 

communicative  task,  by 

communicative  task,  by 

communicative  task,  by 

producing,  orally  and  in 

producing,  orally  and  in 

producing,  orally  and  in 

writing,  a  series  of 

writing,  a  series  of 

writing,  a  prepared  or 

interrelated  ideas,  mostly 

interrelated  ideas,  mostly 

spontaneous  series  of 

prepared  but  sometimes 

prepared  but  sometimes 

interrelated  ideas 

spontaneously 

spontaneously 

Culture 

•     research  and  identify  the 

•    research  and  identify  the 

•    research  and  identify 

similarities  and 

similarities  and 

similarities  and 

differences  between  the 

differences  between  their 

differences  between  their 

culture  of  their 

own  culture  and 

own  culture  and 

community  and 

francophone  cultures  at 

international  francophone 

francophone  cultures  at 

the  national  and 

cultures 

the  local,  provincial, 

international  levels 

regional  or  national  levels 
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Senior  High 


Component 

Intermediate  4 

Intermediate  5 

Intermediate  6 

Language 

•     understand  the  sound- 

•     understand  the  sound- 

•     understand  the  sound- 

symbol  system, 

symbol  system, 

symbol  system, 

vocabulary  and  word  order 

vocabulary  and  sentence 

vocabulary  and  sentence 

appropriate  to  simple  oral 

order  appropriate  to 

order  appropriate  to 

or  written  texts  in  the 

simple  oral  or  written 

simple  and  complex  oral  or 

present  and  future  tenses 

texts  in  the  present,  future 

written  texts  in  the 

and  past  tenses 

present,  future  and  past 
tenses 

•     use,  orally  and  in  writing, 

•     use,  orally  and  in  writing, 

•    use,  orally  and  in  writing. 

the  sound-eymbol  system 

the  sound-symbol  system 

the  sound-symbol  system 

related  to  vocabulary 

related  to  vocabulary 

related  to  vocabulary 

appropriate  to  the  field  of 

appropriate  to  the  field  of 

appropriate  to  the  field  of 

experience,  employing 

experience,  employing 

experience,  employing 

simple  and  complex 

simple  and  complex 

simple  and  complex 

sentences,  especially  in 

sentences,  especially  in 

sentences,  especially  in 

the  present  tense. 

the  present  and  the  future 

the  present  and  the  future 

occasionally  in  the  future 

tense,  occasionally  in  the 

tense,  occasionally  in  the 

tense,  and  use  the 

past  tense,  and  use  the 

past  tense,  and  use  the 

following  linguistic 

following  linguistic 

following  linguistic 

elements: 

elements: 

elements: 

W      INTRODUCTION       m 

DEVELOPMENT       fe- 

REFINEMENT         ^ 

•    the  comparative 

•     expressions  with  the  verb 

faire 

•    questions  using  inversion 

•    adverbs  and  adverbial 

expressions 

•    emphatic  pronouns 

•    cohesive  elements  at  the 

sentence  level 

W      INTRODUCTION       j^ 

DEVELOPMENT       ^ 

•    the  superlative 

•    direct  object  pronoun 

(with  present  tense  verbs) 

•     indirect  object  pronoun 

(with  present  tense  verbs) 

•    the  passe  compose/the 

imparfait  (without 

necessarily  discriminating 

between  passe  compose 

and  imparfait  usages) 

m      INTRODUCTION       m 

•     the  simple  future 

•     the  pronouns  y  and  en. 

and  the  direct  and  indirect 

object  pronouns  as  used  in 

authentic  discourse 

•     the  direct  object  (in  the 

tense  used) 

•     the  indirect  object  (in  the 

tense  used) 

•     all  interrogative  pronouns 

•     the  present  conditional 
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Component 

Intermediate  4 

Intermediate  5 

Intermediate  6 

General 

•     determine  the  meaning  of 

•    formulate  hypotheses 

•     formulate  hypotheses 

Language 

key  words  (subject,  action) 

about  key  points 

about  communicative 

Education 

in  a  communication 
(cognitive) 

(cognitive) 

intents  (cognitive) 

•     use  illustrations  or 

•     use  a  dictionary  to  find  the 

•     develop  and  use  their  own 

nonverbal  clues  to 

meanings  of  words 

reference  materials 

facilitate  understanding  of 

(cognitive) 

(cognitive) 

a  communication 

(cognitive) 

•     accept  that  errors  are  a 

•     correct,  willingly,  errors 

•     correct  their  own  errors 

normal  part  of  learning 

pointed  out  by  someone 

when  they  are  aware  of 

(aocio-affective) 

else  (socio-affective) 

them  (socio-affective) 

•     identify  individual  needs 

•     select  strategies  among 

•     evaluate  the  execution  of 

with  respect  to  the  task  at 

various  choices 

the  learning  plan 

hand  by  defining  the 

appropriate  to  the  task  at 

(metacognitive). 

problem  and  establishing 

hand,  using  questioning 

objectives  (metacognitive). 

as  a  basis  for  individual 
learning  (metacognitive). 

I 
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BEGINNING  LEVEL:  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES 


Component 

Beginning  1/2 
[French  13] 

Beginning  2/3 
[French  10] 

Based  on  their  life  experiences,  learners  will  be  able  to,  depending  on  the 

field  of  experience: 

Experience/ 

•    engage  in  various  language  experiences  in 

•    engage  in  various  language  experiences  in 

the  following  fields: 

the  following  fields: 

-  school 

-  community 

-  people  around  us 

-  exercise 

-  weather 

-  housing 

-  holidays  and  celebrations 

-  activities 

-  food 

-  vacations 

-  clothing 

-  fine  arts 

-  trades  and  professions 

-  hygiene  and  safety 

and  other  fields  that  relate  to  their  needs  and  interests 

Communication 

•    understand  the  meaning  of  a  series  of 

•    understand,  orally  and  in  writing,  the 

simple  oral  or  written  statements  using 

meaning  of  variations  of  simple  oral  or 

basic  vocabulary  and  commonly  used 

written  statements  and  commonly  used 

sentences 

sentences 

•    express  their  communicative  intent  by 

•    express  their  communicative  intent  by 

producing,  orally  and  in  writing,  simple 

producing,  orally  and  in  writing,  simple 

and/or  commonly  used  messages 

messages  by  recombining  two  or  three 

containing  one  or  two  statements  in  a 

statements  in  a  structured  context 

structured  context 

Culture 

•    identify  concrete  facts  that  reveal  the 

•    identify  concrete  facts  that  reveal  the 

presence  of  francophone  individuals  and 

presence  of  francophone  individuals  and 

groups  at  the  local,  provincial  and 

groups  at  the  provincial,  regional  and 

regional  levels 

national  levels 

Language 

•     understand  the  sound-symbol  system, 

•    understand  the  sound-symbol  system, 

vocabulary  and  word  order  appropriate  to 

vocabulary  and  variations  in  word  order 

simple  oral  or  written  messages  in  the 

appropriate  to  simple  oral  or  written 

present  tense 

messages  in  the  present  tense 

•     use,  orally  and  in  writing,  the  sound- 

•    use,  orally  and  in  writing,  the  sound- 

symbol  system  related  to  vocabulary 

symbol  system  related  to  vocabulary 

appropriate  to  the  field  of  experience  while 

appropriate  to  the  field  of  experience, 

respecting  word  order  in  the  present  tense 

while  respecting  word  order  in  the  present 

and  using  the  following  linguistic 

tense  and  using  the  following  linguistic 

elements: 

elements: 

-  gender 

-  imperative 

-  the  plural  of  nouns 

-  vouloir,  pouvoir  and  devoir  in  the 

-  definite  and  indefinite  articles 

present  tense,  using  the  appropriate 

-  verbs  such  as  avoir,  etre,  faire  and 

personal  pronoun 

aller  in  the  present  tense,  using  the 

-  the  questions:  comment  est-ce  que...?, 

appropriate  personal  pronoun 

combien  est-ce  que...?,  and  pourquoi 

-  negative  and  affirmative  sentences 

est-ce  que...? 

-  expressions  with  avoir  and  faire  ( J'ai 

-  -ER  and  -RE  verbs  in  the  present  tense, 

dix  ans.  n  fait  froid.) 

using  the  appropriate  personal  pronoun 

-  prepositions  of  place 

-  possessive  adjectives  (notre,  nos,  votre, 

-  commonly  used  sentences 

vos,  leur,  leurs) 
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Component 

Beginning  1/2 
[French  13] 

Beginning  2/3 
[French  10] 

Language 

-  cohesive  elements  at  the  word  level 

-  the  immediate  future  using  the 

(continued) 

(word  connectors  such  as  and, 

appropriate  personal  pronoun 

because. . .) 

-  the  pronominal  form  (e.g.,  Je  me  leve) 

-  commonly  asked  questions 

-  qualifying  adjectives 

-  possessive  adjectives  (mon,  ma,  mes, 

ton,  ta,  tes,  son,  sa,  ses) 

-  -ER  verbs  in  the  present  tense,  using  the 

appropriate  personal  pronoun 

-  the  questions:  qu'est-ce  que...?,  qui...?, 

quand  est-ce  que...?,  ou  est-ce  que...?, 

quel...? 

-  the  partitive 

General  Language 

•     identify  known  words,  cognates,  or  the 

•    identify  the  meaning  of  phrases  using  the 

Education 

meaning  of  words  by  their  roots  in  oral 
and  written  communications  (cognitive) 

context  (cognitive) 

•    associate,  orally  and  in  writing,  words  or 

•    identify  word  families,  orally  and  in 

expressions  to  gestures  or  illustrations 

writing  (cognitive) 

(cognitive) 

•     articulate  and  respond  voluntarily  to  a 

•    create,  voluntarily,  statements  using 

statement  or  to  aspects  of  verbal  or  non- 

words and  commonly  used  sentences 

verbal  communication  (socio-affective) 

(socio-affective) 

•     identify,  orally  and  in  writing,  with  the 

•    identify,  orally  and  in  writing,  without 

teacher's  assistance,  key  words  needed  to 

teacher  assistance,  key  words  needed  to 

follow  directions  concerning  a  task 

follow  directions  concerning  a  task 

(metacognitive). 

(metacognitive). 
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INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL:  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES 


Component 

Intermediate  4/5                                    Intermediate  5/6 
[French  20]                                             [French  30] 

Based  on  their  life  experiences,  learners  will  be  able  to,  depending  on  the 
field  of  experience: 

Experience/ 
Communication 

•  engage  in  various  language  experiences  in     •    engage  in  various  language  experiences  in 
the  following  fields:                                                the  following  fields: 

-  close  friend 8                                                       -  world  of  work 

-  fashion                                                             -  trips,  excursions  or  student 

-  social  life                                                            exchanges 

-  outdoor  activities                                            -  money 

-  clubs  and  associations                                   -  role  of  the  media 

-  shopping                                                          -  conservation  and  the  environment 

-  senses  and  feelings 

and  other  fields  that  relate  to  their  needs  and  interests 

•  understand  the  meaning  of  a  series  of             •    understand  the  meaning  of  a  text 
interrelated  ideas  in  oral  or  written  texts             containing  simple  and  complex  oral  or 
dealing  with  a  familiar  topic  primarily  in            written  ideas  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
structured  situations  and  to  some  extent              familiar  topics  in  both  structured  and 
in  unstructured  situations                                     unstructured  situations 

•  express  their  communicative  intent  by            •    express  their  communicative  intent  by 
producing,  orally  and  in  writing,  a  series             producing,  orally  and  in  writing,  a 

of  interrelated  ideas,  mostly  prepared  in              prepared,  or  occasionally  spontaneous, 
advance  but  sometimes  spontaneously,                series  of  interrelated  ideas  based  on  a 
based  on  the  communicative  task                          communicative  task 

Culture 

•    research  and  identify  the  similarities  and       •    research  and  identify  similarities  and 
differences  between  their  own  culture  and           differences  between  their  own  culture  and 
francophone  cultures  at  the  provincial,                 international  francophone  cultures 
regional  and  national,  and  to  some  extent 
international  levels 

Language 

•  understand  the  sound-symbol  system,            •    understand  the  sound-symbol  system, 
vocabulary  and  sentence  order                              vocabulary  and  sentence  order 
appropriate  to  simple  oral  or  written  texts           appropriate  to  simple  and  complex  oral  or 
in  the  present,  future  and  past  tenses                   written  texts  in  the  present,  future  and 

past  tenses 

•  use,  orally  and  in  writing,  the  sound-              •    use,  orally  and  in  writing,  the  sound- 
symbol  system  related  to  vocabulary                    symbol  system  related  to  vocabulary 
appropriate  to  the  field  of  experience,                   appropriate  to  the  field  of  experience, 
employing  simple  and  complex  sentences,            employing  simple  and  complex  sentences, 
especially  in  the  present  and  the  future                especially  in  the  present  and  the  future 
tenses,  occasionally  in  the  past  tense,  and            tenses,  occasionally  in  the  past  tense,  and 
the  following  linguistic  elements:                         the  following  linguistic  elements: 

-  the  comparative  and  superlative                        -  the  simple  future 

-  adverbs  and  adverbial  expressions                     -  use  of  the  passe  compose  and 

-  expressions  with  the  verb  faire                             imparfait 

-  questions  using  inversion                                    -  the  pronouns  y  and  en  and  the  direct  and 

-  emphatic  pronouns                                                 indirect  object  pronouns  as  used  in 

-  cohesive  elements  at  the  sentence  level                authentic  discourse 

-  direct  object  pronoun  (with  present  tense           -  all  interrogative  pronouns 
verbs)                                                                    -  the  present  conditional 
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Component 

Beginning  1/2 
[French  13] 

Beginning  2/3 
[French  10] 

Language 

-  indirect  object  pronoun  (with  present 

(continued) 

tense  verbs) 
-  the  passe  compose/imparfait  (without 
necessarily  discriminating  between 
passe  compose  and  imparfait  usages) 

General  Language 

•     formulate  hypotheses  about  key  points 

•     formulate  hypotheses  about 

Education 

(cognitive) 

communicative  intents  (cognitive) 

•     use  illustrations,  nonverbal  cues  or  a 

•     develop  and  use  their  own  reference 

dictionary  to  facilitate  their 

materials  (cognitive) 

comprehension  and  use  of  words 

(cognitive) 

•     accept  that  errors  are  a  normal  part  of 

•     correct  their  own  errors  when  they  are 

learning  and  correct  them  willingly  when 

aware  of  them  (socio-affective) 

they  are  pointed  out  by  someone  else 

(socio- affective) 

•     identify  individual  needs  by  defining  the 

•     evaluate  the  execution  of  the  learning 

problem  and  selecting  strategies,  among 

plan  (metacognitive). 

various  choices  appropriate  to  the  task  at 

hand,  as  a  means  of  organizing  learning 

(metacognitive). 
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D.  BASIC  LEARNING  RESOURCES 


French  13 
[Beginning  level  1,  2] 

Miller,  Ann  and  Liz  Roselman.  Arc-en-ciel  1. 
London,  England:  Mary  Glasgow 
Publications,  1988. 

ISBN  1852341742 


French  10 
[Beginning  level  2,  3] 

Jean,  Gladys.   Entre  amis  1.   Scarborough,  ON: 
Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  1990. 


ISBN  0132825422 

McConnell,  G.  Robert,  Rosemarie  Giroux  Collins 
and  Jocelyn  M.  Mennill.  Savoir  faire: 
Passages  1.  Don  Mills,  ON:  Les  Editions 
Addison-Wesley  Limitee,  1993. 


Duplantie,  Monique,  Clement  Beaudoin  and 
Jocelyne  Hullen.  Elans  1:  Premiere  partie. 
Montreal,  PQ:  Centre  Educatif  et  Culturel 
inc.,  1990. 

ISBN  2761707729 

.      Elans   1:      Deuxieme  partie. 

Montreal,  PQ:    Centre  Educatif  et  Culturel 
inc.,  1991. 

ISBN  2761709705 

Gollert,  Heidi,  Elver  Peruzzo  and  Claire  Piche. 
Destinations  3.  Mississauga,  ON:  Copp 
Clark  Pitman  Ltd.,  1992. 

ISBN  0773051341 

Jean,  Gladys,  Barbara  Moscovich  and  Bruce 
Hartley.  Entre  amis  2.  Scarborough,  ON: 
Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  1992. 


ISBN  0201574209 


ISBN  0132852896 


Miller,  Ann,  Liz  Roselman  and  Marie-Therese 
Bougard.  Arc-en-ciel  2.  London,  England: 
Mary  Glasgow  Publications,  1989. 

ISBN  1852342331 

Mills,  Barbara  and  Elver  Peruzzo.  Entrez  1. 
Scarborough,  ON:  Copp  Clark  Pitman  Ltd., 
1987. 


Jean,  Gladys  et  al.  Entre  amis  3.  Scarborough, 
ON:  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  1992. 

ISBN  0132879883 

McConnell,  G.  Robert,  Rosemarie  Giroux  Collins 
and  Jocelyn  M.  Mennill.  Savoir  faire: 
Passages  2.  Don  Mills,  ON:  Les  Editions 
Addison-Wesley  Limitee,  1993. 


ISBN  0773045635 


ISBN  0201552000 


French  20 
[Intermediate  level  4,  5] 

Brown,  Diane  G,  Janet  Flewelling  and  Lise- 
Anne  Laverdure.  Destinations  2. 
Mississauga,  ON:  Copp  Clark  Pitman  Ltd., 
1991. 

ISBN  077304955X 


McConnell,  G.  Robert.  Savoir  faire:  Passages  3. 
Don  Mills,  ON:  Les  Editions  Addison- 
Wesley  Limitee,  1991. 

ISBN  0201573776 

Miller,  Ann,  Liz  Roselman  and  Marie-Therese 
Bougard.  Arc-en-ciel  3.  London,  England: 
Mary  Glasgow  Publications,  1990. 

ISBN  1852342773 
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Peruzzo,  Elver  and  Barbara  Miles.  Entrez  2. 
Mississauga,  ON:  Copp  Clark  Pitman  Ltd., 
1989. 


Peruzzo,  Elver,  Claire  Piche  and  Heidi  Gollert. 
Destinations  4.  Mississauga,  ON:  Copp 
Clark  Pitman  Ltd.,  1993. 


( 


ISBN  0773048596 


ISBN  0773052011 


Ullmann,  Rebecca,  Bonnie  Carter  and  Sylvia  I. 
Goodman.  Tous  ensemble!:  Reflexions. 
Toronto,  ON:  D.  C.  Heath  Canada  Limited, 
1992. 

ISBN  0669953687 


Ullmann,  Rebecca  et  al.  Tous  ensemble!: 
Altitude.  Toronto,  ON:  D.  C.  Heath  Canada 
Ltd.,  1993. 

ISBN  0669953733 


French  30 
[Intermediate  level  5,  6] 

Bougard,  Marie-Therese  et  al.  Arc-en-ciel  4. 
London  England:  Mary  Glasgow 
Publications,  1991. 

ISBN  1852343613 

Duplantie,  Monique,  Jocelyne  Hullen  and  Roger 
Tremblay.  Elans  2:  Premiere  partie. 
Montreal,  PQ:  Centre  Educatif  et  Culturel 
inc.,  1992. 

ISBN  2761710126 


French  31a.  31b,  31c 
[Advanced  level  7,  8,  9] 

Boucher,  Anne-Marie  et  al.  Via:  manuel  de 
I'eleve.  Ville  LaSalle,  PQ:  Editions  Marcel 
Didier  inc.,  1992. 

ISBN  2891442369 

.    Via:    cahier  d'activites.    Ville  La 


Salle,  PQ:  Editions  Marcel  Didier  inc,  1992. 


ISBN  2891442377 


«> 


Gollert,  Heidi,  Elver  Peruzzo  and  Claire  Piche. 
Destinations  3.  Mississauga,  ON:  Copp 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  30 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  WORLD 
Topic  A:  Political  and  Economic  Systems 


DESCRIPTION 

The  twentieth  century  has  been  dominated  by 
interactions  among  nations.  These  nations  are 
organized  into  different  political  and  economic 
systems.  In  order  to  better  understand  the 
contemporary  world,  students  will  critically 
examine  the  underlying  theories  and  principles 
of  these  systems.  Students  will  also  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  main  features  of  political 
and  economic  systems  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  political  and  economic  systems  are 
developed,  challenged  and  changed  in  practice. 
Students  should  focus  on  individual  and  group 
roles  in  various  political  and  economic  systems 
and  the  appropriate  balance  between  the 
collective  good  and  individual  interests. 

CRITICAL  AND  CREATIVE  THINKING 
GOALS 

In  order  to  encourage  critical  and  creative 
thinking,  students  should  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  to: 

a.  analyze  and  compare  features  and 
underlying  principles  of  political  and 
economic  systems 

b.  assess  why  political  and  economic  systems 
differ  in  theory  and  practice 

c.  defend  their  choice  of  the  most  desirable  and 
effective  features  of  selected  political  and 
economic  systems 

d.  suggest  changes  that  political  and  economic 
systems  could  incorporate  to  better  serve  the 
needs  and  interests  of  individuals  and 
society. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  degree  to  which 
students  will  be  able  to  address  the  goals  listed 
above  will  vary.  Students  should  engage  in 
activities  such  as  role  playing,  simulations, 
debates,  presentations  or  research  assignments 
that  give  them  an  opportunity  to  participate,  and 
to  develop  critical  and  creative  thinking.  These 
goals  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  selected 
issues  and  questions  for  inquiry. 


ISSUES  AND  QUESTIONS  FOR  INQUIRY 

In  this  topic,  at  least  one  issue  and  one  question 
must  be  addressed  using  appropriate  inquiry 
strategies  (see  page  4).  Students  are  encouraged 
to  address  several  issues  and  questions  for 
inquiry.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  these, 
and  to  develop  other  questions  and  issues  for 
inquiry.  Issues  and  questions  should  be  selected 
in  a  manner  that  covers  both  the  political  and 
economic  components  of  the  topic. 

Issues 

a.  To  what  extent  should  political  decision 
making  be  restricted  to  a  particular  group  in 
society? 

b.  To  what  extent  should  political  and  economic 
systems  emphasize  the  collective  good  at  the 
expense  of  individual  interests? 

c.  Should  the  government  intervene  in  the 
economic  system  to  protect  the  interests  of 
society? 

d.  To  what  extent  should  minority  rights  be 
protected  in  society?  Should  there  be  limits 
on  the  rights  of  the  majority? 

Questions 

e.  How  are  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
individual  provided  for  in  various  political 
and  economic  systems? 

f.  What  features  of  the  Canadian  political  and 
economic  system  allow  individuals  to 
participate  in  decision  making? 

g.  What  similarities  and  differences  exist 
between  ideological  theory  and  practice  in 
various  political  and  economic  systems? 

h.  How  do  political  and  economic  systems  adapt 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  changing 
circumstances? 

i.  In  what  ways  does  the  Canadian  government 
intervene  in  the  Canadian  economic  system? 
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SPECIFIC  LEARNER  OBJECTIVES 

In  order  to  provide  a  clear  statement  of  what 
students  are  expected  to  learn  about  this  topic,  the 
content  has  been  organized  into  knowledge,  skill 
and  attitude  objectives.  However,  for 
instructional  purposes,  the  knowledge,  skill  and 
attitude  objectives  are  to  be  incorporated  into  an 
organizational  model  for  teaching  the  topic. 
Sample  instructional  models  are  provided  in  the 
Social  Studies  10-20-30  Teacher  Resource 
Manual,  1990.  Flexibility  in  selecting  and 
designing  an  instructional  organization  for  the 
unit  is  intended  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
students,  maximize  the  use  of  available  resources, 
and  allow  for  coordination  of  instructional 
planning.  Consequently,  the  knowledge,  skill  and 
attitude  objectives  should  be  integrated  for 
instructional  purposes,  not  taught  in  an  isolated 
fashion.   It  is  intended  that  each   topic  should 


receive  equal  emphasis  in  the  course.  Equal 
weighting  should  be  Riven  to  knowledge  and  skill 
objectives  in  each  topic.  Attitude  objectives 
should  be  addressed  throughout  the  topic. 
Assessment  of  attitude  objectives  should  not  be 
used  in  calculating  grades. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

The  generalizations  and  key  understandings, 
concepts  and  related  facts  and  content  listed  in 
this  topic  are  presented  as  an  outline  of  the 
required  content  and  help  to  organize  the 
knowledge  objectives.  The  generalizations 
and  key  understandings  are  the  most 
important  knowledge  objectives.  The 
concepts  and  related  facts  and  content  should  be 
developed  and  used  to  facilitate  an 
understanding  of  the  Generalizations  and  Key 
Understandings. 


Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  I:    POLITICAL  AND 

ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS  IN 

THEORY 

Students  will  be  expected  to  understand 

Students  will  be 

Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the 

that: 

expected  to  develop  an 

related  facts  and  content  to  develop 

understanding  of  the 

the  generalizations,  key 

following  concepts: 

understandings  and  concepts: 

a.    ideologies  contain  beliefs  and 

ideology 

Identify  the  principle  features  of: 

ideas  about  human  nature  and 

individualism 

•    liberalism 

are  used  to  explain  and  justify 

collectivism 

•    conservatism 

political  and  economic  systems 

•  socialism 

•  capitalism 

•  fascism 

•  communism 

•  anarchism 
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Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  I:      POLITICAL  AND 

ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

IN  THEORY 

(continued) 

b.     political  systems  are  organized 

power 

Examine  the  role  of  the  following 

to  allocate  political  power  that 

decision  making 

in  the  allocation  of  power  and  the 

involves  the  authority  to  make 

organization  and  operation  of 

and  to  implement  decisions  in 

political  systems: 

society 

•  constitution 

-  executive  power 

-  legislative  power 

-  judicial  power 

•  structure  of  government 

-  federal 

-  unitary 

•  laws,  rules  and  regulations  as 
they  apply  to: 

-  political  parties 

-  voters 

-  system  of  representation 

-  interest  groups 

-  media 

-  dissemination  of  information 

-  limits  on  dissent 

-  role  of  the  military,  police, 
civil  service 

c.     political  systems  may  be 

democracy 

Briefly  identify  the  major  types, 

organized  in  a  democratic 

characteristics  and  features  of 

manner 

democratic  systems: 

•  types 

-  direct/representative 

-  parliamentary 

-  presidential 

•  characteristics/features 

-  majority  rule 

-  citizenship  participation 

-  accountability  of 
government  to  the  people 

-  minority  rights 

-  guarantee  of  individual 
rights  and  freedoms 

-  opposition 

-  limits  on  dissent 

-  provision  for  changes  to  the 
system 

-  political  parties 
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Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  I:      POLITICAL  AND 

ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

IN  THEORY 

(continued) 

d.    political  systems  may  be 

dictatorship 

Briefly  identify  the  major  types, 

organized  in  a  dictatorial 

characteristics  and  features  of 

manner 

dictatorship: 

•  types 

-  autocracy 

-  oligarchy 

-  majority  tyranny 

-  minority  tyranny 

-  absolute  monarchy 

-  military  dictatorship 

•  characteristics/features 

-  authoritarian 

-  totalitarian 

-  use  of  force 

-  control  of  media 

-  controlled  participation 

-  limits  on  dissent 

-  accountability  of 
government 

-  provision  for  changes  to  the 
system 

e.     economic  systems  are 

scarcity 

Examine  the  basic  economic 

organized  to  deal  with  the 

questions  that  must  be  answered 

production  and  distribution  of 

in  any  economic  system: 

goods  and  services  in  society 

•  what  to  produce? 

-  limits 

-  choices/opportunity  costs 

•  how  to  produce? 

-  land/labour/capital 

•  how  to  distribute? 

-  allocation  of  goods/services 

•  who  makes  the  decisions  about 
the  allocation  of  resources, 
methods  of  production  and  the 
distribution  of  goods  and 
services? 

f.     economic  systems  may  be 

private  enterprise 

Identify  the  major  characteristics 

based  on  the  principles  of 

capitalism 

of  a  private  enterprise  system: 

private  enterprise 

market 

•  private  property 

•  competition 

•  individual  incentive 
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Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  I:      POLITICAL  AND 

ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

IN  THEORY 

(continued) 

•  supply  and  demand 

•  how  the  basic  economic 
questions  are  answered 

g.    economic  systems  may  be 

public  enterprise 

Identify  the  major  characteristics 

based  on  principles  of  public 

socialism 

of  a  public  enterprise  system: 

enterprise 

command 

•  collective  property 

•  cooperation 

•  group  incentive 

•  central  planning 

•  how  the  basic  economic 
questions  are  answered 

THEME  II:       POLITICAL  AND 

ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

IN  PRACTICE 

Students  will  be  expected  to  understand 

Students  will  be 

Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the 

that: 

expected  to  develop  an 

related  facts  and  content  to  develop 

understanding  of  the 

the  generalizations,  key 

following  concepts: 

understandings  and  concepts: 

a.    in  practice,  political  and 

mixed  economy 

Use  Canada,  the  United  States, 

economic  systems  differ  from 

adaptation 

the  former  U.S.S.R.,  Nazi 

theory 

tradition 

Germany  and  Sweden  as 
examples  to  show  how  ideas  and 
ideologies  are  used  in  practice. 

Refer  to  other  current  examples  to 
illustrate  how  systems  differ  from 
theory. 

b.    political  and  economic  systems 

collectivization 

Briefly  examine  political  and 

adapt  to  new  ideas  and 

privatization 

economic  changes  in: 

changing  circumstances 

nationalization 

•    Canada 

intervention 

-  role  of  government 

depression 

-  monetary  policy 

business  cycle 

-  fiscal  policy 

•    the  United  States 

-  Great  Depression 

-  New  Deal 

-  Keynesian  economics 

-  Reaganomics/supply-side 
economics 
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Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  II:     POLITICAL  AND 

ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

IN  PRACTICE 

(continued) 

•  the  former  Soviet  Union 

-  under  the  leadership  of 
Lenin  and  Stalin 

-  under  the  leadership  of 
Gorbachev  (glasnost  and 
perestroika) 

-  the  emerging  republics 

•  Sweden 

-  indicative  planning 

c.     political  leaders  achieve, 

majority  rule 

Examine  how  political  power  was 

exercise  and  maintain  power  in 

totalitarianism 

achieved,  exercised  and 

different  ways  in  democracies 

elitism 

maintained  in  democracies  and 

and  dictatorships 

accountability 

dictatorships: 

•  Canada;  e.g.: 

-  responsible  government 

•  the  United  States;  e.g.: 

-  separation  of  powers 

•  theformer  U.S. S.R.;  e.g.: 

-  the  Russian  Revolution  and 
the  role  of  the  Communist 
Party 

•  Nazi  Germany;  e.g.: 

-  theroleofHitler  and  the 
Nazi  Party 

d.    the  role  of  the  individual  in 

individualism 

Briefly  consider  the  role  of  laws, 

society  is  affected  by  the 

collectivism 

rules  and  regulations,  and  basic 

emphasis  placed  on  collective 

political  rights 

rights,  as  well  as  responsibilities 

good  or  individualism 

economic  rights 

of  the  individual  in: 

minority  rights 

•    Canada 

democratic  socialism 

•  the  United  States 

.    the  former  U.S.S.R. 

•  Sweden 

•  Nazi  Germany 

♦ 
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Generalizations  and 
Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  II:     POLITICAL  AND 

ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 
IN  PRACTICE 

(continued) 

e.     new  issues  and  ideas  challenge 
traditional  political  and 
economic  beliefs  and  practices 

human  rights 

justice 

human  survival 

Examine  recent  issues  that 
illustrate  the  need  for  change  and 
adaptation  in  existing  political 
and  economic  arrangements. 
These  may  involve  issues  drawn 
from: 

•  environmental  concerns 

•  ideological  challenges 

•  changing  economic  conditions 

•  range  of  political  choice 

•  ethnic  conflict 
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Skill  Objectives 


Participation  Skills 


Skills  have  been  organized  into  process, 
communication  and  participation  categories, 
with  inquiry  strategies  included  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  skills  are  interrelated  and  often 
developed  together.  This  section  contains  a  list 
of  skills  to  be  addressed  in  this  topic;  however, 
these  skills  may  be  interchanged  with  those 
listed  in  Topic  B  or  addressed  in  both  topics  at 
this  grade  level.  Skills  are  interrelated  and 
should  be  integrated  with  the  knowledge  and 
attitude  objectives  in  the  instructional  process. 

Process  Skills 

Process  skills  help  one  acquire,  evaluate  and  use 
information  and  ideas.  These  skills  include 
gathering,  organizing,  interpreting,  analyzing, 
synthesizing  and  evaluating. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 

a.  access  and  use  appropriate  sources  of 
information 

b.  synthesize  information  and  ideas 

c.  determine  underlying  assumptions  of  a 
statement  or  position 

d.  formulate  and   evaluate  alternative 
conclusions,  solutions  and  decisions 

e.  logically  defend  a  position  on  an  issue  or 
a  problem. 

Communication  Skills 

Communication  skills  help  one  express  and 
present  information  and  ideas.  These  skills 
include  oral,  visual  and  written  expression. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 


Participation  skills  enable  one  to  interact  with 
others.  These  skills  include  working  effectively, 
individually  and  cooperatively,  in  group 
situations. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 

a.  work  effectively  with  others  in  a  group 
setting  to  reach  consensus  or 
compromise 

b.  assume  appropriate  leadership  and 
support  roles 

c.  use  a  variety  of  skills  in  an  appropriate 
manner  (exhibit  confidence  in  their  own 
ideas  and  work,  but  present  them  in  a 
considerate  manner). 

Inquiry  Strategies 

Inquiry  strategies  are  combinations  of  skills  that 
help  one  answer  questions,  solve  problems  and 
make  decisions  using  process,  communication 
and  participation  skills. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 

a.  design,  select  and  use  appropriate 
inquiry  strategies  to  answer  questions, 
solve  problems  and  make  decisions 

b.  demonstrate  maturity  of  thought  in 
stating  and  defending  a  position 

c.  use  creative  analogy  and  metaphor  to 
show  relationships  or  to  describe  a 
situation. 


a.  develop  a  thesis  and  support  it  in  a  well 
written  essay 

b.  express  ideas  and  information  by 
constructing  graphs,  charts,  concept 
maps  and  time  lines 

c.  effectively  defend  a  point  of  view  orally 
or  in  writing. 
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Attitude  Objectives 

The  nature  of  social  studies  requires  the 
examination  of  values  and  the  encouragement  of 
positive  attitudes  among  students.  While 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  as  many 
desirable  personal  characteristics  and  attitudes 
in  students  as  possible,  some  attitudes  need  to  be 
identified  for  particular  emphasis  in  each  topic. 
Students  should  participate  in  activities  that 
help  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  one 
another.  Learning  should  take  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  free  and  open  inquiry. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop: 

a.  an  appreciation  of  independent  and 
critical  thinking  about  significant  social 
issues 

b.  intellectual  curiosity,  open-mindedness 
and  interest  in  current  issues  related  to 
political  and  economic  systems 

c.  an  appreciation  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  different  economic  and 
political  systems 

d.  and  demonstrate  a  commitment  to 
citizenship  in  democratic  systems. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  WORLD 
Topic  B:  Global  Interaction  in  the  Twentieth  Century 


DESCRIPTION 

In  the  twentieth  century,  nations  have  used  a 
variety  of  means  to  protect,  sustain  and  enhance 
their  national  interests.  Interaction  among 
nations  has  increased  global  interdependence. 
World  peace  and  security  depend  on  limiting 
confrontations  and  increasing  cooperation  and 
understanding.  Individuals,  groups  and  nations 
must  make  informed  decisions  on  issues 
regarding  their  interests  and  global  survival.  In 
order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
contemporary  world,  students  will  focus  on  the 
motives,  consequences  and  alternative  choices  in 
twentieth  century  global  interactions  since  the 
First  World  War. 

CRITICAL  AND  CREATIVE  THINKING 
GOALS 


In  order  to  encourage  critical  and  creativ< 
thinking,  students  should  acquire  the  knowledg< 
and  skills  necessary  to: 


a. 


b. 


d. 


evaluate  the  desirability  and  effectiveness  of 

the  strategies  and  techniques  used  by 

individuals  and  governments  to  further  their 

national  interests 

analyze  international  events  to  determine 

their  impact  on  people  and  on  global 

cooperation  and  understanding 

evaluate  and  assess  a  variety  of  viewpoints 

on  international  issues  before  forming  an 

opinion 

propose  solutions  to  international  problems 

and  assess  the  viability  of  the  alternatives. 


It  must  be  recognized  that  the  degree  to  which 
students  will  be  able  to  address  the  goals  listed 
above  will  vary.  Students  should  engage  in 
activities  such  as  role  playing,  simulations, 
debates,  presentations  or  research  assignments 
that  give  them  an  opportunity  to  participate,  and 
to  develop  critical  and  creative  thinking.  These 
goals  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  selected 
issues  and  questions  for  inquiry. 


ISSUES  AND  QUESTIONS  FOR  INQUIRY 

In  this  topic,  at  least  one  issue  and  one  question 
must  be  addressed  using  appropriate  inquiry 
strategies  (see  page  4).  Students  are  encouraged 
to  address  several  issues  and  questions  for 
inquiry.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  these, 
and  to  develop  other  questions  and  issues  for 
inquiry. 

Issues 

a.  Should  individuals,  groups  and  nations 
pursue  international  stability  at  the  expense 
of  national  interests? 

b.  Should  international  organizations  be  used 
to  achieve  global  collective  security? 

c.  Should  nations  form  alignments  to  protect 
their  own  interests,  or  to  further 
international  understanding? 

d.  Should  nations  pursue  national  interests 
beyond  their  boundaries? 

Questions 

e.  What  motivates  nations  to  take  on  particular 
roles  in  international  affairs? 

f.  What  are  the  major  causes  of  twentieth 
century  confrontations? 

g.  What  agencies  exist  to  encourage 
cooperation  among  states? 

h.    In  what  ways  are  relations  between  the 

superpowers  changing? 
i.     What  role  can  an  individual  or  group  play  in 

international  affairs? 
j.      How  has  the  power  and  influence  of  nations 

shifted  in  the  course  of  the  twentieth 

century? 
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SPECIFIC  LEARNER  OBJECTIVES 

In  order  to  provide  a  clear  statement  of  what 
students  are  expected  to  learn  about  this  topic,  the 
content  has  been  organized  into  knowledge,  skill 
and  attitude  objectives.  However,  for 
instructional  purposes,  the  knowledge,  skill  and 
attitude  objectives  are  to  be  incorporated  into  an 
organizational  model  for  teaching  the  topic. 
Sample  instructional  models  are  provided  in  the 
Social  Studies  10-20-30  Teacher  Resource 
Manual,  1990.  Flexibility  in  selecting  and 
designing  an  instructional  organization  for  the 
unit  is  intended  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
students,  maximize  the  use  of  available  resources, 
and  allow  for  coordination  of  instructional 
planning.  Consequently,  the  knowledge,  skill  and 
attitude  objectives  should  be  integrated  for 
instructional  purposes,  not  taught  in  an  isolated 
fashion.    It  is  intended  that  each   topic  should 


receive  equal  emphasis  in  the  course.  Equal 
weighting  should  be  given  to  knowledge  and  skill 
objectives  in  each  topic.  Attitude  objectives 
should  be  addressed  throughout  the  topic. 
Assessment  of  attitude  objectives  should  not  be 
used  in  calculating  grades. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

The  generalizations  and  key  understandings, 
concepts  and  related  facts  and  content  listed  in 
this  topic  are  presented  as  an  outline  of  the 
required  content  and  help  to  organize  the 
knowledge  objectives.  The  generalizations 
and  key  understandings  are  the  most 
important  knowledge  objectives.  The 
concepts  and  related  facts  and  content  should  be 
developed  and  used  to  facilitate  an 
understanding  of  the  Generalizations  and  Key 
Understandings. 


Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  I:      INTERNATIONAL 

CONFRONTATION  AND 

COOPERATION:  AN 

INTRODUCTION 

Students  will  be  expected  to  understand 

Students  will  be 

Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the 

that: 

expected  to  develop  an 

related  facts  and  content  to  develop 

understanding  of  the 

the  generalizations,  key 

following  concepts: 

understandings  and  concepts: 

a.     international  confrontations 

confrontation 

Briefly  illustrate  the  following 

arise  from  a  variety  of  motives 

motives  and  forms  of 

and  result  in  different  types  of 

international  confrontation: 

interactions 

•    motives 

-  nationalism 

-  self-determination 

-  expansionism 

-  ideology/beliefs 
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Generalizations  and 
Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  I:      INTERNATIONAL 

CONFRONTATION  AND 

COOPERATION:  AN 

INTRODUCTION 

(continued) 

•    forms  of  confrontation 

-  total  war 

-  limited  war 

-  guerrilla  war 

-  terrorism 

-  brinkmanship 

-  diplomatic 

-  economic 

b.    international  cooperation 

cooperation 

Briefly  illustrate  the  following 

arises  from  a  variety  of  motives 

motives  and  forms  of 

and  results  in  different  forms  of 

international  cooperation: 

cooperation 

•  motives 

-  collective  security 

-  internationalism 

-  nationalism 

-  balance  of  power 

-  economic  prosperity 

-  humanitarianism 

-  global  survival 

•  forms  of  cooperation 

-  alliances 

-  economic  blocs 

-  political  groupings 

-  regional  organizations 

-  international  organizations 

-  agreements 

-  non-governmental 
organizations;  e.g.,  cultural 
groups,  popular  movements 
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Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  II:       GLOBAL 

INTERACTIONS: 

INTERWAR  PERIOD 

AND  WORLD  WAR  II 

Students  will  be  expected  to  understand 

Students  will  be 

Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the 

that: 

expected  to  develop  an 

related  facts  and  content  to  develop 

understanding  of  the 

the  generalizations,  key 

following  concepts: 

understandings  and  concepts: 

a.    international  agreements  may 

nationalism 

Examine  the  situation  at  the  end 

create  the  grounds  for  future 

national  security 

of  the  First  World  War  and  the 

confrontations 

self-determination 

Treaty  of  Versailles  to  illustrate 
how  the  settlements  contributed 
to  future  confrontations: 

•  territorial  adjustments 

•  arms  restrictions 

•  reparations 

•  limitations  on  sovereignty 

•  war  guilt  clause 

b.    attempts  at  international 

internationalism 

Identify  various  forms  of 

cooperation  are  sometimes 

international  cooperation  in  the 

successful 

interwar  period;  e.g.: 

•  League  of  Nations 

•  treaties 

•  conferences 

c.     security  arrangements  may 

regional  security 

Examine  the  search  for  security  in 

strengthen  or  undermine  global 

global  collective 

the  1920s  and  1930s  by  referring 

systems  of  collective  security 

security 

to: 

alliances 

•    global  collective  security;  e.g.: 

appeasement 

-  League  of  Nations 

•  regional  security 
arrangements;  e.g.: 

-  Little  Entente 

•  isolationism;  e.g.: 

-  United  States 

•  treaties;  e.g.: 

-  Munich  Agreement 

-  Nazi-Soviet  Non-aggression 
Pact 
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Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  II:       GLOBAL 

INTERACTIONS: 

INTERWAR  PERIOD 

AND  WORLD  WAR  II 

(continued) 

d.    expansionist  foreign  policy  may 

economic  security 

Examine  the  policies  and  motives 

arise  from  a  variety  of  motives 

ideologies 

of  nations  who  promoted  or 

or  circumstances  and  elicit  a 

expansionism 

opposed  expansionism  in  the 

variety  of  responses 

1930s  by  referring  briefly  to  the 
circumstances  faced  by: 

•  Germany 
.     Italy 

•  Japan 

.    the  former  U.S.S.R. 

•  France 

•  Great  Britain 

•  the  United  States 

e.    the  Second  World  War  altered 

conflict 

Briefly  examine  the  impact  ofthe 

both  the  nature  of  warfare  and 

total  war 

Second  World  War: 

the  international  balance  of 

genocide 

•    brief  overview  of  the  war 

power 

balance  of  power 

-  the  expansion  of  the  Axis 

justice 

Powers 

human  rights 

-  the  Grand  Alliance 

-  the  defeat  ofthe  Axis  Powers 

•  the  changing  nature  of  warfare 

-  blitzkrieg 

-  the  Holocaust 

-  civilian  bombing 

-  Hiroshima/Nagasaki 

•  concern  about  justice  and 
human  rights 

-  Atlantic  Charter 

-  war  crimes 

•  negotiations  for  post-war 
settlements 

-  Yalta 

-  Potsdam 

•  occupation  of  Germany  and 
Japan 

-  unconditional  surrender 
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Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  III:        THE  RISE  AND 

INTERACTION  OF 

THE  SUPERPOWERS 

(1945-1991) 

Students  will  be  expected  to  understand 

Students  will  be 

Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the 

that: 

expected  to  develop  an 

related  facts  and  content  to  develop 

understanding  of  the 

the  generalizations,  key 

following  concepts: 

understandings  and  concepts: 

a.    a  shift  in  the  balance  of  power 

balance  of  power 

Briefly  describe  the  emergence  of 

results  in  new  alignments 

spheres  of  influence 

the  cold  war  in  Europe  and  Asia: 

among  nations 

containment 

•    the  Iron  Curtain 

cold  war 

•  Marshall  Plan 

•  Truman  Doctrine 

•  Berlin  Blockade 
.    NATO 

.    COMECON 

•  Warsaw  Pact 

•  Korean  War 
.    SEATO 

b.    the  emergence  of  new  nation- 

decolonization 

Briefly  examine  how  issues  raised 

states  influenced  the  foreign 

guerrilla  warfare 

by  the  emergence  of  new  nations 

policies  of  the  superpowers 

limited  war 

influenced  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  superpowers: 

•  Israel  and  the  Middle  East 
.    China  (1949) 

•  Vietnam 

c.     international  arrangements  for 

global  collective 

Describe  the  structure,  procedures 

global  peace  and  stability  take 

security 

and  role  of  the  United  Nations  in 

into  account  the  realities  of 

maintaining  international  peace: 

power 

•  General  Assembly 

•  Security  Council 

•  peacekeeping  forces 

d.    the  superpowers  have  faced 

terrorism 

Briefly  examine  the  challenges 

pressures  of  self-determination 

non-alignment 

faced  by  the  former  Soviet  Union 

within  their  spheres  of 

civil  war 

in  Eastern  Europe,  the  United 

influence 

self-determination 

States  in  Central  America  and  in 
the  Caribbean,  and  both  super- 
powers in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa. 
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Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  III:     THE  RISE  AND 

INTERACTION  OF  THE 

SUPERPOWERS 

(1945-1991) 

(continued) 

e.     the  development  of  nuclear 

brinkmanship 

Examine  the  following  as 

weapons  has  been  viewed  as 

deterrence 

examples  of  stabilizing  or 

both  a  stabilizing  and  a 

detente 

destabilizing  developments: 

destabilizing  influence  in 

peaceful 

•    nuclear  arms  control  treaties; 

international  relations 

coexistence 

e.g.: 

arms  race 

-   Strategic  Arms  Limitations 

disarmament 

Talks  (SALT)  negotiations 

•  nuclear  arms  confrontation; 
e.g.: 

-  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 

•  nuclear  arms  technology;  e.g.: 

-  cruise  missiles 

-  Strategic  Defence  Initiative 
(SDI) 

•  international  conferences;  e.g.: 

-  summit  conferences 

-  European  security 
conferences 

THEME  IV:   CONTEMPORARY 

GLOBAL 

INTERACTIONS 

Students  will  be  expected  to  understand 

Students  will  be 

Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the 

that: 

expected  to  develop  an 

related  facts  and  content  to  develop 

understanding  of  the 

the  generalizations,  key 

following  concepts: 

understandings  and  concepts: 

a.    global  interactions  are 

interdependence 

Briefly  examine  the  impact  on  the 

increasingly  influenced  by 

international  community  of  the 

economic  developments 

following: 

•  growth  of  multinational 
corporations 

•  shifts  in  industrial  production; 
e.g.,  Pacific  Rim  nations 

•  international  debt 

•  economic  cooperation;  e.g., 
GATT,  IMF,  G7  Nations,  World 
Bank,  free  trade  agreements 
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Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  IV:      CONTEMPORARY 

GLOBAL 

INTERACTIONS 

(continued) 

b.     nations  form  regional 

regional 

Describe  the  purpose  for  regional 

organizations  to  solve  common 

cooperation 

cooperation  by  examining  the 

problems 

European  Community  and  one 
other  organization;  e.g.: 

•  Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations  (ASEAN) 

•  Organization  of  African  Unity 
(OAU) 

•  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS) 

c.     concern  for  global  peace, 

humanitarianism 

Identify  the  role  of  the  following 

human  rights  and  the 

environmentalism 

in  international  cooperation  and 

environment  have  emphasized 

understanding: 

the  need  for  international 

•    Universal  Declaration  of 

cooperation  and  understanding 

Human  Rights 

•  Helsinki  Agreements 

•  Amnesty  International 

•  environmental  groups  and 
conferences 

•  peace  movements 

d.    concern  for  global  peace  and 

self-determination 

Briefly  examine  the  emergence  of 

stability  has  been  heightened 

national  sovereignty 

new  states,  as  a  challenge  to  world 

by  the  emergence  of  new  states 

supranationalism 

peace  and  security,  resulting 
from: 

•  1989  revolutions  in  Eastern 
Europe 

•  the  re-unifi cation  of  Germany 

•  the  disintegration  of  states; 
e.g.,  former  U.S.S.R., 
Yugoslavia 

Briefly  examine  the  following  as 
examples  of  challenges  to  world 
peace  and  security: 
.    Gulf  War 

•  nuclear  proliferation 

•  ethnic  conflict/civil  wars/tribal 
conflict 

Briefly  examine  expanded 
peacekeeping  roles  in  response  to 
challenges  to  world  peace  and 
security. 
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Skill  Objectives 


Participation  Skills 


Skills  have  been  organized  into  process, 
communication  and  participation  categories, 
with  inquiry  strategies  included  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  skills  are  interrelated  and  often 
developed  together.  This  section  contains  a  list 
of  skills  to  be  addressed  in  this  topic;  however, 
these  skills  may  be  interchanged  with  those 
listed  in  Topic  A  or  addressed  in  both  topics  at 
this  grade  level.  Skills  are  interrelated  and 
should  be  integrated  with  the  knowledge  and 
attitude  objectives  in  the  instructional  process. 

Process  Skills 

Process  skills  help  one  acquire,  evaluate  and  use 
information  and  ideas.  These  skills  include 
gathering,  organizing,  interpreting,  analyzing, 
synthesizing  and  evaluating. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 

a.  prepare,  interpret  and  analyze  retrieval 
charts,  concept  maps,  time  lines,  graphs 
and  maps 

b.  critically  evaluate  the  message  in  visual 
material  and  identify  the  purpose  and 
intended  audience 

c.  analyze  information  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  compare  different  points  of 
view  and  predict  outcomes 

d.  propose  and  evaluate  solutions  to 
international  problems. 

Communication  Skills 

Communication  skills  help  one  express  and 
present  information  and  ideas.  These  skills 
include  oral,  visual  and  written  expression. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 

a.  express  ideas  clearly  in  oral  form  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  to  different 
audiences 

b.  write  persuasively  and  effectively  to 
support  one's  point  of  view 

c.  construct  and  use  visual  aids  to  support 
ideas. 


Participation  skills  enable  one  to  interact  with 
others.  These  skills  include  working  effectively, 
individually  and  cooperatively,  in  group 
situations. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 

a.  display  self-confidence  and  respect  for 
the  opinion  of  others  when  discussing 
social  issues 

b.  work  effectively  with  others  in  a  variety 
of  group  settings 

c.  participate  effectively  in  social  and 
political  processes. 

Inquiry  Strategies 

Inquiry  strategies  are  combinations  of  skills  that 
help  one  answer  questions,  solve  problems  and 
make  decisions  using  process,  communication 
and  participation  skills. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 

a.  explain  the  cause  and  effect 
relationships  among  historical  events 

b.  establish  relationships  between 
historical  events  and  present 
circumstances 

c.  evaluate  strategies  used  by  nations, 
organizations  and  individuals  in  dealing 
with  international  problems 

d.  use  appropriate  inquiry  models  to 
answer  questions,  solve  problems  and 
resolve  issues  regarding  international 
interactions. 
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Attitude  Objectives 

The  nature  of  social  studies  requires  the 
examination  of  values  and  the  encouragement  of 
positive  attitudes  among  students.  While 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  as  many 
desirable  personal  characteristics  and  attitudes 
in  students  as  possible,  some  attitudes  need  to  be 
identified  for  particular  emphasis  in  each  topic. 
Students  should  participate  in  activities  that 
help  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  one 
another.  Learning  should  take  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  free  and  open  inquiry. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop: 

a.  a  sense  of  curiosity  regarding  patterns  of 
global  interaction 

b.  an  appreciation  of  the  interdependent 
nature  of  the  world 

c.  an  active  interest  in  international  issues 
and  events 

d.  commitment  to  the  achievement  of 
constructive  and  positive  global 
interactions. 
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D.  BASIC  LEARNING  RESOURCES 


Social  Studies  10 
Topic  A 

Kirbyson,  Ronald  C.  et  al.  Discovering  Canada: 
Shaping  an  Identity.  Scarborough,  ON: 
Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  1983. 

ISBN  0132155419 

Scully,  Angus  L.,  Carl  F.  Smith  and  Daniel  J. 
McDevitt.  Canada  Today.  Second  edition. 
Scarborough,  ON:  Prentice-Hall  Canada 
Inc.,  1988. 

ISBN  0131131354 


Topic  B 

Canadian  Citizenship  in  Action  Media 
Supplement.  Regina,  SK:  Weigl  Educational 
Publishers  Ltd.,  1993. 

Fretts,  D.  et  al.  Canadian  Citizenship  in  Action. 
Regina,  SK:  Weigl  Educational  Publishers 
Ltd.,  1992. 

ISBN  0919879438 

Kirbyson,  Ronald  C.  et  al.  Discovering  Canada- 
Shaping  an  Identity.  Scarborough,  ON: 
Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  1983. 

ISBN  0132155419 

Perry-Globa,  Pamela.  Canadian  Citizenship  in 
Action:  Teacher  Guide.  Regina,  SK:  Weigl 
Educational  Publishers  Ltd.,  1993. 

ISBN  0919879454 

Price,  Richard.  Legacy:  Indian  Treaty 
Relationships  Today.  Edmonton,  AB:  Plains 
Publishing,  1991. 

ISBN  0SS10075 


Scully,  Angus  L.,  Carl  F.  Smith  and  Daniel  J. 
McDevitt.  Canada  Today.  Second  edition. 
Scarborough,  ON:  Prentice-Hall  Canada 
Inc.,  1988. 

ISBN  013113154 
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Topic  A 

Beers,  Burton  F.  World  History:  Patterns  of 
Civilization:  Alberta  Edition.  Scarborough, 
ON:  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  1990. 

ISBN  0139648674 

Roselle,  D.  et  al.  Our  Western  Heritage. 
Scarborough,  ON:  Ginn  and  Company,  1981 
[Units  2-6] 

ISBN  0HS1 1003 


Topic  B 

Mitchner,  E.  Alyn  and  R.  Joanne  Tuffs.  One 
World.  Edmonton,  AB:  Reidmore  Books 
Inc.,  1989. 

ISBN  0919091628 

Molyneux,  John  and  Marilyn  MacKenzie.  World 
Prospects:  A  Contemporary  Study.  Second 
edition.  Scarborough,  ON:  Prentice-Hall 
Canada  Inc.,  1987. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  33 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  WORLD 
Topic  A:  Political  and  Economic  Systems 


DESCRIPTION 

Important  differences  exist  in  the  way  societies 
make  decisions  and  how  they  satisfy  their  needs 
and  wants.  These  differences  reflect  the  value 
placed  on  individual  and  collective  goals  within 
political  and  economic  systems.  Consequently 
the  degree  of  freedom  and  control  varies  among 
different  political  and  economic  systems.  The 
objective  of  this  study  is  to  enable  students  to 
acquire  an  understanding  of  major  political  and 
economic  ideas  and  systems  so  that  they  can 
participate  as  effective  and  responsible  citizens. 


CRITICAL  AND  CREATIVE  THINKING 
GOALS 

In  order  to  encourage  critical  and  creative 
thinking,  students  should  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  to: 

a.  compare  the  basic  characteristics  of  the 
major  political  and  economic  systems 

b.  evaluate  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
major  political  and  economic  systems  in 
practice 

c.  identify  various  viewpoints  on  issues  and 
recognize  the  values  underlying  differing 
positions 

d.  propose  solutions  to  political  and  economic 
problems. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  degree  to  which 
students  will  be  able  to  address  the  goals  listed 
above  will  vary.  Students  should  engage  in 
activities  such  as  role  playing,  simulations, 
debates,  presentations  or  research  assignments 
that  give  them  an  opportunity  to  participate,  and 
to  develop  critical  and  creative  thinking.  These 
goals  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  selected 
issues  and  questions  for  inquiry. 


ISSUES  AND  QUESTIONS  FOR  INQUIRY 

In  this  topic,  at  least  one  issue  and  one  question 
must  be  addressed  using  appropriate  inquiry 
strategies  (see  page  4).  Students  are  encouraged 
to  address  several  issues  and  questions  for 
inquiry.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  these, 
and  to  develop  other  questions  and  issues  for 
inquiry.  Issues  and  questions  should  be  selected 
so  that  both  the  political  and  economic 
components  of  the  topic  are  addressed. 

Issues 

a.  Should  individuals  be  held  responsible  for 
their  own  economic  well-being? 

b.  To  what  extent  should  governments  control 
the  lives  of  individuals? 

c.  To  what  extent  should  governments  pursue 
the  common  good? 

d.  Should  political  participation  be  compulsory? 

Questions 

e.  What  are  the  essential  features  of  the  major 
political  and  economic  systems? 

f.  In  what  ways  does  leadership  in  democracies 
compare  with  leadership  in  authoritarian 
states? 

g.  How  do  individuals  exert  influence  within 
the  major  political  systems? 

h.  What  are  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  public  and  private  enterprise? 

i.  How  are  the  decisions  about  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  and  services 
determined  in  each  economic  system? 
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SPECIFIC  LEARNER  OBJECTIVES 

In  order  to  provide  a  clear  statement  of  what 
students  are  expected  to  learn  about  this  topic,  the 
content  has  been  organized  into  knowledge,  skill 
and  attitude  objectives.  However,  for 
instructional  purposes,  the  knowledge,  skill  and 
attitude  objectives  are  to  be  incorporated  into  an 
organizational  model  for  teaching  the  topic. 
Sample  instructional  models  are  provided  in  the 
Social  Studies  13-23-33  Teacher  Resource 
Manual,  1990.  Flexibility  in  selecting  and 
designing  an  instructional  organization  for  the 
unit  is  intended  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
students,  maximize  the  use  of  available  resources, 
and  allow  for  coordination  of  instructional 
planning.  Consequently,  the  knowledge,  skill  and 
attitude  objectives  should  be  integrated  for 
instructional  purposes,  not  taught  in  an  isolated 
fashion.   It  is  intended  that  each   topic  should 


receive  equal  emphasis  in  the  course.  Equal 
weighting  should  be  given  to  knowledge  and  skill 
objectives  in  each  topic.  Attitude  objectives 
should  be  addressed  throughout  the  topic. 
Assessment  of  attitude  objectives  should  not  be 
used  in  calculating  grades. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

The  generalizations  and  key  understandings, 
concepts  and  related  facts  and  content  listed  in 
this  topic  are  presented  as  an  outline  of  the 
required  content  and  help  to  organize  the 
knowledge  objectives.  The  generalizations 
and  key  understandings  are  the  most 
important  objectives  within  each  topic.  The 
concepts  and  related  facts  and  content  should  be 
developed  and  used  to  facilitate  an 
understanding  of  the  Generalizations  and  Key 
Understandings. 


Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  I:    POLITICAL  SYSTEMS 

Students  will  be  expected  to  understand 

Students  will  be 

Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the 

that: 

expected  to  develop  an 

related  facts  and  content  to  develop 

understanding  of  the 

the  generalizations,  key 

following  concepts: 

understandings  and  concepts: 

a.    all  societies  have  a  form  of 

organization 

Examine  simple  organizational 

political  organization  for 

order 

models  relevant  to  student 

decision  making 

security 

experiences  to  show  the  decision- 

decision making 

making  process;  e.g.: 
•    home,  school,  work,  clubs, 
teams 
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Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  I:    POLITICAL  SYSTEMS 

(continued) 

b.    political  systems  are  organized 

power 

Briefly  compare  dictatorship  and 

for  the  exercise  of  power  by 

leadership 

democracy  in  terms  of: 

individuals  and/or  groups 

democracy/ 

•    simple  models  of  power  and 

based  on  their  ideology 

participation 

decision  making 

majority  rule/ 

-  leadership  (responsibility, 

minority  rights 

division  of  power) 

dictatorship/elitism 

-  citizen's  role 

ideology 

•    ideology 

fascism 

-  view  of  human  nature 

communism 

-  goals  of  systems 

Use  the  criteria  above  to  illustrate 
differences  among  the  major 
political  systems  in  practice; 
briefly  examine  examples  of: 

•  democracies 

-  Canada 

-  the  United  States 

•  dictatorships 

-  Nazi  Germany 

-  the  former  U.S.S.R. 

•  current  and/or  historical 
situations 

c.     the  role  of  the  individual  varies 

human  rights 

Compare  political  systems  in 

from  one  political  system  to 

citizenship 

terms  of: 

another 

•  individual  participation 

•  decision  making 

•  basic  human  rights  and 
freedoms 

d.    political  systems  continue  to 

constitutional 

Examine  examples  of: 

evolve 

change 

•    political  change;  e.g.: 

reform 

-  Canada  (attempts  at 
changing  the  Constitution) 

-  former  U.S.S.R.  (glasnost) 
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Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  II:     ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

Students  will  be  expected  to  understand 

Students  will  be 

Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the 

that: 

expected  to  develop  an 

related  facts  and  content  to  develop 

understanding  of  the 

the  generalizations,  key 

following  concepts: 

understandings  and  concepts: 

a.     economic  decisions  must  be 

scarcity 

Use  examples  from  student 

made  to  meet  the  needs  and 

needs 

experiences  to  develop  ideas  about 

wants  of  individuals  because 

wants 

how  we  make  choices  within  the 

resources  are  limited 

cooperation 

limits  of  our  resources;  e.g.: 

competition 

•    home,  school,  community,  work 

b.    economic  systems  are 

private  enterprise 

Briefly  examine  the  basic 

organized  in  different  ways  to 

public  enterprise 

economic  questions  and  how  they 

deal  with  basic  economic 

mixed  economy 

are  addressed  in  economic 

questions  that  arise  from  the 

individualism 

systems: 

problem  of  scarcity 

collectivism 

•  what  is  produced 

•  how  it  is  produced 

•  how  it  is  distributed/allocated 

Identify  the  essential  features  of 
the  following  types  of  economic 
systems: 

•  market  economy  (capitalism) 

-  supply  and  demand 

-  individualism 

-  incentive 

-  private  ownership 

•  planned  economy  (socialism) 

-  central  planning 

-  collectivism 

-  incentive 

-  public  ownership 

•  mixed  economy 

-  balance  between  private  and 
public  enterprise 

-  direct  and  indirect  controls 

Briefly  examine  how  economic 
decisions  are/were  made  in  the 
following  countries: 

•  Canada 

•  the  United  States 

.    the  former  U.S.S.R. 

•  Sweden 
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Generalizations  and 
Key  Understandings 


Concepts 


Related  Facts  and  Content 


THEME  II:     ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

(continued) 


c. 


each  economic  system  provides 
benefits  to  individuals  in 
varying  degrees 


standard  of  living 
quality  of  life 


d. 


economic  systems  adapt  to  new 
ideas  and  changing 
circumstances 


government 

intervention 
privatization 


Compare  each  economic  system  in 
terms  of: 

individual  security 

economic  freedom 

consumer  choice 

economic  stability 

economic  growth 

availability  of  basic  services 

efficiency 

distribution  of  income 

cost  of  living 

Examine  several  of  the  following 
and  refer  to  current  illustrations 
where  appropriate: 

•  incentives/subsidies 

•  interest  rate/money  supply 

•  redistribution  of  wealth 

•  ownership  and  regulation  of 
business 

•  job  creation 

•  environmental  legislation 

•  other;  e.g.,  former  U.S.S.R. 
(perestroika) 
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Skill  Objectives 


Participation  Skills 


Skills  have  been  organized  into  process, 
communication  and  participation  categories, 
with  inquiry  strategies  included  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  skills  are  interrelated  and  often 
developed  together.  This  section  contains  a  list 
of  skills  to  be  addressed  in  this  topic;  however, 
these  skills  may  be  interchanged  with  those 
listed  in  Topic  B  or  addressed  in  both  topics  at 
this  grade  level.  Skills  are  interrelated  and 
should  be  integrated  with  the  knowledge  and 
attitude  objectives  in  the  instructional  process. 

Process  Skills 

Process  skills  help  one  acquire,  evaluate  and  use 
information  and  ideas.  These  skills  include 
gathering,  organizing,  interpreting,  analyzing, 
synthesizing  and  evaluating. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 

a.  select  and  organize  information  from  a 
variety  of  references  for  a  particular 
purpose 

b.  note  key  ideas  to  identify  a  speaker's  or 
writer's  purpose 

c.  interpret  information  by  selecting  main 
ideas,  key  points  and  supporting  points 

d.  analyze  information  to  detect  bias, 
propaganda  or  opinion 

e.  synthesize  information  to  identify 
alternative  positions. 

Communication  Skills 

Communication  skills  help  one  express  and 
present  information  and  ideas.  These  skills 
include  oral,  visual  and  written  expression. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 

a.  acquire  and  use  vocabulary  appropriate 
to  course  content 

b.  express  and  defend  a  point  of  view 

c.  select  and  use  an  appropriate  medium 
for  presenting  ideas 

d.  clearly  express  ideas  in  oral  and  written 
form. 


Participation  skills  enable  one  to  interact  with 
others.  These  skills  include  working  effectively, 
individually  and  cooperatively,  in  group 
situations. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 

a.  show  respect  for  the  rights  and  opinions 
of  others 

b.  work  independently  and  in  group 
settings 

c.  share  information  on  controversial 
issues  in  a  rational  manner 

d.  identify  and  apply  leadership  abilities. 

Inquiry  Strategies 

Inquiry  strategies  are  combinations  of  skills  that 
help  one  answer  questions,  solve  problems  and 
make  decisions  using  process,  communication 
and  participation  skills. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 

a.  distinguish  between  relevant  and 
irrelevant  information 

b.  use  an  appropriate  problem-solving 
model  to  answer  a  question  or  solve  a 
problem 

c.  employ  a  decision-making  model  to 
examine  alternatives  for  resolving  an 
issue 

d.  evaluate  alternative  political  and 
economic  systems  in  regard  to 
individuals,  groups  and  society. 
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Attitude  Objectives 

The  nature  of  social  studies  requires  the 
examination  of  values  and  the  encouragement  of 
positive  attitudes  among  students.  While 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  as  many 
desirable  personal  characteristics  and  attitudes 
in  students  as  possible,  some  attitudes  need  to  be 
identified  for  particular  emphasis  in  each  topic. 
Students  should  participate  in  activities  that 
help  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  one 
another.  Learning  should  take  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  free  and  open  inquiry. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop: 

a.  a  willingness  to  accept  some 
responsibility  for  political  and  economic 
matters  affecting  society 

b.  a  willingness  to  consider  a  variety  of 
perspectives  on  an  issue  before  making  a 
decision 

c.  an  appreciation  that  decision  making 
should  be  based  on  a  critical 
examination  of  information  and 
alternative  viewpoints 

d.  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  exercising 
of  responsibilities  and  rights  of 
citizenship  in  a  democratic  society. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  WORLD 
Topic  B:  Global  Interaction  in  the  Twentieth  Century 


DESCRIPTION 

Global  interaction  has  been  largely  motivated  by 
nations  and  groups  seeking  to  promote  and 
protect  their  own  interests.  In  addition, 
international  organizations  and  individuals 
have  worked  toward  humanitarian  goals. 
Concern  about  the  consequences  of  conflict,  a 
desire  for  peace,  and  an  awareness  of  the 
interdependence  of  nations  have  led  to 
increasing  efforts  and  initiatives  toward 
international  cooperation.  In  order  for  students 
to  participate  effectively  as  responsible  citizens 
of  Canada  and  the  world,  they  should  understand 
how  other  nations  and  groups  have  sought  to 
protect  and  promote  their  national  interests. 
They  should  also  appreciate  how  individuals  and 
groups  contribute  to,  and  are  affected  by  global 
interactions,  and  how  these  interactions  have 
consequences  for  their  lives  and  the  global 
community. 

CRITICAL  AND  CREATIVE  THINKING 
GOALS 

In  order  to  encourage  critical  and  creative 
thinking,  students  should  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  to: 

a.  develop  criteria  to  assess  efforts  to  promote 
international  cooperation 

b.  develop  and  evaluate  approaches  to  resolving 
international  disputes 

c.  analyze  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
selected  major  international  disputes 

d.  assess  current  international  events  from 
varying  perspectives. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  degree  to  which 
students  will  be  able  to  address  the  goals  listed 
above  will  vary.  Students  should  engage  in 
activities  such  as  role  playing,  simulations, 
debates,  presentations  or  research  assignments 
that  give  them  an  opportunity  to  participate,  and 
to  develop  critical  and  creative  thinking.  These 
goals  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  selected 
issues  and  questions  for  inquiry. 


ISSUES  AND  QUESTIONS  FOR  INQUIRY 

In  this  topic,  at  least  one  issue  and  one  question 
must  be  addressed  using  appropriate  inquiry 
strategies  (see  page  4).  Students  are  encouraged 
to  address  several  issues  and  questions  for 
inquiry.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  these, 
and  to  develop  other  questions  and  issues  for 
inquiry. 

Issues 

a.  Should  nations  ever  go  to  war? 

b.  To  what  extent  should  nations  promote 
international  cooperation  and  peace? 

c.  Should  individuals/organizations  take  a 
more  active  role  in  international  affairs? 

d.  To  what  extent  should  national  needs  and 
wants  override  global  welfare? 

Questions 

e.  What  major  factors  influence  interaction 
among  nations? 

f.  How  do  nations  seek  to  protect  and  enhance 
their  national  interests? 

g.  What  are  the   major  consequences   of 
international  disputes? 

h.    In  what  ways  can  individuals  contribute  to 

resolving  world  problems? 
i.     How  have  nations  worked  together  to  solve 

problems? 
j.     How  can  the  major  threats  to  global  survival 

be  reduced? 
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SPECIFIC  LEARNER  OBJECTIVES 

In  order  to  provide  a  clear  statement  of  what 
students  are  expected  to  learn  about  this  topic,  the 
content  has  been  organized  into  knowledge,  skill 
and  attitude  objectives.  However,  for 
instructional  purposes,  the  knowledge,  skill  and 
attitude  objectives  are  to  be  incorporated  into  an 
organizational  model  for  teaching  the  topic. 
Sample  instructional  models  are  provided  in  the 
Social  Studies  13-23-33  Teacher  Resource 
Manual,  1990.  Flexibility  in  selecting  and 
designing  an  instructional  organization  for  the 
unit  is  intended  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
students,  maximize  the  use  of  available  resources, 
and  allow  for  coordination  of  instructional 
planning.  Consequently,  the  knowledge,  skill  and 
attitude  objectives  should  be  integrated  for 
instructional  purposes,  not  taught  in  an  isolated 
fashion.   It  is  intended  that  each   topic  should 


receive  equal  emphasis  in  the  course.  Equal 
weighting  should  be  given  to  knowledge  and  skill 
objectives  in  each  topic.  Attitude  objectives 
should  be  addressed  throughout  the  topic. 
Assessment  of  attitude  objectives  should  not  be 
used  in  calculating  grades. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

The  generalizations  and  key  understandings, 
concepts  and  related  facts  and  content  listed  in 
this  topic  are  presented  as  an  outline  of  the 
required  content  and  help  to  organize  the 
knowledge  objectives.  The  generalizations 
and  key  understandings  are  the  most 
important  knowledge  objectives.  The 
concepts  and  related  facts  and  content  should  be 
developed  and  used  to  facilitate  an 
understanding  of  the  Generalizations  and  Key 
Understandings. 


Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  I:    INTERACTIONS  AMONG 

NATIONS  (1919-1945) 

Students  will  be  expected  to  understand 

Students  will  be 

Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the 

that: 

expected  to  develop  an 

related  facts  and  content  to  develop 

understanding  of  the 

the  generalizations,  key 

following  concepts: 

understandings  and  concepts: 

a.    interactions  among  nations 

nationalism 

Examine  simple  models  and/or 

involve  a  wide  range  of  motives, 

internationalism 

examples  from  current  events  and 

methods  and  consequences 

cooperation 

student  experiences  to  develop 

conflict 

ideas  about  motives,  methods  and 
consequences  of  global 
interactions: 
•    motives 

-  security 

-  peace 

-  prosperity 

-  promote  or  defend  against 
ideologies 

-  prestige 
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Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  I:    INTERACTIONS  AMONG 

NATIONS  (1919-1945) 

(continued) 

•  methods 

-  treaties/agreements 

-  diplomacy 

-  sanctions 

-  alliances 

-  international  law 

-  confrontations 

-  war 

•  consequences 

-  new  social  roles  and 
attitudes 

-  new  economic  and  political 
relations 

-  territorial  changes 

b.    major  interactions  among 

self-determination 

Briefly  examine  changes  that 

nations  often  result  in  changes 

social  change 

occurred  as  a  result  of  World 

within  countries 

War  I: 

•  the  effect  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  on  Germany 

•  disintegration  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire  and  the 
creation  of  new  states 

•  social  transformation 

-  role  of  women 

-  attitudes  toward  war 

c.     global  interaction  results  in 

global  collective 

Examine  the  efforts  of  nations  to 

new  directions  in  international 

security 

provide  for  their  security: 

relationships 

national  security 

•  League  of  Nations 

•  disarmament  conferences 

•  regional  alliances 

•  isolationism 

•  appeasement 

d.    economic  crisis  may  result  in 

depression 

Examine  the  challenges  to 

changes  that  challenge 

militarism 

international  security  prior  to 

international  security 

aggression 

World  War  II  posed  by: 

arms  race 

•  the  Depression 

-  protectionism 

-  indebtedness 

•  the  rise  of  totalitarian  states 

-  Nazi  Germany 

-  Japan 
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Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  I:    INTERACTIONS  AMONG 

NATIONS  (1919-1945) 

(continued) 

•    the  failure  of  the  League  of 
Nations 

-  Japanese  invasion  of 
Manchuria 

-  Germany's  rearmament  and 
expansion 

e.     the  Second  World  War  changed 

total  war 

Examine  the  characteristics  and 

the  scope  and  nature  of  warfare 

consequences  of  World  War  II: 

•  blitzkrieg 

•  mass  bombings 

•  Holocaust 

•  use  of  atomic  weapons 

•  war  crimes 

THEME  II:     THE  RISE  OF  THE 

SUPERPOWERS  AND 

THE  EMERGENCE  OF 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(1946-1975) 

Students  will  be  expected  to  understand 

Students  will  be 

Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the 

that: 

expected  to  develop  an 

related  facts  and  content  to  develop 

understanding  of  the 

the  generalizations,  key 

following  concepts: 

understandings  and  concepts: 

a.    since  World  War  II,  nations  and 

superpowers 

Briefly  examine  how  the  following 

international  organizations 

collective  security 

relate  to  international 

have  used  a  variety  of  means  to 

regional  alliances 

cooperation,  international 

provide  for  national  interests 

international 

confrontation  and  superpower 

and  international  stability  in 

organizations 

management  of  conflict: 

the  world 

-  wartime  conferences 

-  United  Nations 

-  Marshall  Plan 

-  COMECON 

-  European  Community  (EC) 
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Generalizations  and 



Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  II:     THE  RISE  OF  THE 

SUPERPOWERS  AND 

THE  EMERGENCE  OF 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(1946-1975) 

(continued) 

b.    the  struggle  between  the  former 

cold  war 

Refer  to  the  following  items  to 

U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A. 

brinkmanship 

illustrate  the  struggle  between 

dominated  international 

spheres  of 

the  U.S.A.  and  the  former 

relations 

influence 

U.S.S.R.: 

confrontation 

•    Truman  Doctrine 

containment 

•    arms  race/nuclear  weapons 

deterrence 

•    Korean  War 

peaceful 

.    NATO 

coexistence 

•  Warsaw  Pact 
.    NORAD 

•  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 

c.     new  nation-states  have  affected 

alignment 

Briefly  examine  the  impact  of  the 

the  role  of  the  superpowers  and 

revolution 

emergence  of  new  nations  on 

international  relations 

military 

international  relations.  Select  at 

intervention 

least  one  example  to  illustrate 

non-alignment 

different  effects;  e.g.: 

independence 

•  India  and  Pakistan 
.    China  (1949) 

•  Vietnam 

•  Israel 

THEME  IH:  INTERACTIONS  IN  THE 

CONTEMPORARY 

WORLD 

(1975  -  PRESENT) 

Students  will  be  expected  to  understand 

Students  will  be 

Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the 

that: 

expected  to  develop  an 

related  facts  and  content  to  develop 

understanding  of  the 

the  generalizations,  key 

following  concepts: 

understandings  and  concepts: 

a.    the  role  of  the  superpowers 

disarmament 

Briefly  examine  changes  that 

changed  in  response  to  a 

conflict 

affected  the  superpowers: 

variety  of  causes 

management 

•    tensions;  e.g.: 

detente 

-  Afghanistan 

independence 

-  Central  America 

unification 

•  cooperation;  e.g.: 

-  arms  reduction  talks 

•  challenges;  e.g.: 

-  Japanese  economic  power 
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Generalizations  and 

Key  Understandings 

Concepts 

Related  Facts  and  Content 

THEME  III:  INTERACTIONS  IN  THE 

CONTEMPORARY 

WORLD 

(1975 -PRESENT) 

(continued) 

•  changes  in  Europe 

-  1989  revolutions  in  eastern 
Europe  and  aftermath 

-  re-unification  of  Germany 

•  disintegration  of  the  former 
U.S.S.R. 

b.    interdependence  among 

interdependence 

Examine  at  least  one  current 

nations  is  increasing 

example  of  interdependence;  e.g.: 

•  European  Community 

•  international  debt 

•  new  technology 

•  multinational  corporations 

c.     individuals  and  organizations 

environmentalism 

Examine  at  least  one  current 

play  a  role  in  addressing 

human  rights 

example  of  how  individuals  and 

international  concerns 

humanitarianism 

groups  are  attempting  to  solve 
international  concerns  and 
problems;  e.g.: 

•  human  rights  movements 

•  peace  movements 

•  environmental  movements 

•  international  conferences  and 
organizations 
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Skill  Objectives 

Skills  have  been  organized  into  process, 
communication  and  participation  categories, 
with  inquiry  strategies  included  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  skills  are  interrelated  and  often 
developed  together.  This  section  contains  a  list 
of  skills  to  be  addressed  in  this  topic;  however, 
these  skills  may  be  interchanged  with  those 
listed  in  Topic  A  or  addressed  in  both  topics  at 
this  grade  level.  Skills  are  interrelated  and 
should  be  integrated  with  the  knowledge  and 
attitude  objectives  in  the  instructional  process. 

Process  Skills 

Process  skills  help  one  acquire,  evaluate  and  use 
information  and  ideas.  These  skills  include 
gathering,  organizing,  interpreting,  analyzing, 
synthesizing  and  evaluating. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 


a. 


b. 


e. 


locate,  select,  interpret  and  organize 

information  from  print  and  non-print 

sources 

interpret  visual  images  and  recognize 

cartoons  and  pictures  as  sources  of 

information 

analyze    information   to   determine 

accuracy  and  relevancy 

synthesize  information  gathered  from  a 

variety  of  sources 

evaluate  the  appropriateness  of  the 

process  used  to  arrive  at  a  decision. 


Communication  Skills 

Communication  skills  help  one  express  and 
present  information  and  ideas.  These  skills 
include  oral,  visual  and  written  expression. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 


b. 


c. 


deliver  information  in  oral  presentations 

with  the  aid  of  prepared  notes 

defend  a  point  of  view  in  a  written 

composition 

demonstrate  learning  by  producing  or 

displaying  work  such  as  models,  time 

lines,  art  work,  cartoons  or  videotapes 


d.  use  prewriting  strategies  in  the 
preparation  and  development  of  written 
work  such  as  brainstorming,  concept 
mapping  or  outlining. 

Participation  Skills 

Participation  skills  enable  one  to  interact  with 
others.  These  skills  include  working  effectively, 
individually  and  cooperatively,  in  group 
situations. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 

a.  contribute  ideas  confidently  in  a  variety 
of  group  settings  such  as  brainstorming, 
class  discussions  and  small  group 
discussions 

b.  work  effectively  with  others  in  a  variety 
of  group  settings 

c.  participate  in  a  group  setting  by 
assuming  various  roles  such  as  leader, 
participant,  recorder  or  reporter. 

Inquiry  Strategies 

Inquiry  strategies  are  combinations  of  skills  that 
help  one  answer  questions,  solve  problems  and 
make  decisions  using  process,  communication 
and  participation  skills. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to: 

a.  use  appropriate  inquiry  models  to 
answer  questions,  solve  problems  and 
resolve  issues  regarding  perspectives  on 
global  interaction 

b.  develop  a  conclusion/solution  to 
problems  and  issues  related  to  global 
interaction 

c.  assess  evidence  and  evaluate  solutions  to 
problems  and  issues  as  to  feasibility  and 
desirability 

d.  assess  the  impact  of  global  interaction  on 
their  lives. 
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Attitude  Objectives 

The  nature  of  social  studies  requires  the 
examination  of  values  and  the  encouragement  of 
positive  attitudes  among  students.  While 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  as  many 
desirable  personal  characteristics  and  attitudes 
in  students  as  possible,  some  attitudes  need  to  be 
identified  for  particular  emphasis  in  each  topic. 
Students  should  participate  in  activities  that 
help  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  one 
another.  Learning  should  take  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  free  and  open  inquiry. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  develop: 

a.  an  appreciation  for  the  variety  of 
perspectives  and  different  solutions  to 
an  issue 

b.  a  desire  to  keep  informed  on  issues  that 
affect  society 

c.  an  appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  nations, 
groups  and  individuals  to  find 
constructive  ways  of  resolving 
international  differences 

d.  a  tolerance  for  the  right  of  others  to  hold 
and  express  different  opinions  and 
attitudes. 
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D.  BASIC  LEARNING  RESOURCES 


Social  Studies  13 

Topic  A 

Bartlett,  Gillian  and  Janice  Galivan.  Canada: 
History  in  the  Making.  Toronto,  ON:  John 
Wiley  &  Sons  Canada  Limited,  1986. 

ISBN  0471797952 


Social  Studies  33 

Topic  A 

Christison,  Matt  et  al.  Challenges  of  Citizenship. 
Toronto,  ON:  John  Wiley  &  Sons  Canada 
Ltd.,  1991. 

ISBN  0SS33002 


Topic  B 

Bartlett,  Gillian  and  Janice  Galivan.  Canada: 
History  in  the  Making.  Toronto,  ON:  John 
Wiley  &  Sons  Canada  Limited,  1986. 

ISBN  0471797952 
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Leinwand,  Gerald.  The  Pageant  of  World 
History.  Alberta  edition.  Scarborough,  ON: 
Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  1989. 

ISBN  0136450032 


Couture,  J.  C.  et  al.  A  Changing  World:  Global, 
Political  and  Economic  Systems.  Edmonton, 
AB:  Reidmore  Books,  1991. 

ISBN  0SS33001 


Topic  B 

O'Callaghan,  Bryn.    A  History  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Longman,  1987. 

ISBN  0582331722 
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Dunlop,  Stewart.  Towards  Tomorrow:  Canada 
in  a  Changing  World:  Geography.  Toronto, 
ON:  HBJ-Saunders,  1988. 

ISBN  0774712562 


Harshman,  Robert  and  Christine  Hannell. 
World  Issues  in  the  Global  Community. 
Toronto,  ON:  John  Wiley  &  Sons  Canada 
Limited,  1989. 

ISBN  0471796921 
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